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FOR  EVERYDAY  LIVING 

by  PRICE  and  MUSSELMAN 

A  fresh  “you”  approach^  designed  for  easy  self-identifica¬ 
tion  tcith  every  phase  of  business  experience  ...  of  value 
to  all  students. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  approaches  the  study  of 
business  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  user  of  goods  and  services. 
Through  a  pattern  of  Exploration  and  Guidance,  the  text  leads, 
stimulates,  and  encourages  the  student  to  identify  himself  with 
the  world  of  business  ...  as  a  worker,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
consumer. 

/Vo  longer  need  you  ^^translate’’^  the  text  .  .  .  you  are  free 
to  direct  the  many  activities  provided  in  this  program! 

Logical  Unit  Organization,  with  a  preview  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Unit  assures  ease  of  study  and  presentation.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  Building  Your  Vocabulary,  Learning  by  Doing,  Checking 
Your  Reading,  Improving  Your  Arithmetic,  Sharing  Your  Thinking 
and  Experience.  Close  Workbook  correlation  makes  for  faster, 
smoother  class  progress. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  is  set  in  double-column 
format  for  easier  reading.  It  is  generously  illustrated  with  mod¬ 
ern  photographs  and  a  variety  of  charts  and  graphs.  Five  different 
colors,  ir  addition  to  black,  are  used  throughout  .  .  .  for  heightened 
interest  .  .  .  for  better  emphasis.  A  complete  proKram:  Text,  Work¬ 
book,  Tests,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key, 
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OPEN  YOUR  MIND  TO  THIS  MODERN 
MIRACLE  OF  DICTATION  ..  .TIME-MASTER! 


uliut(‘v«‘r  yciii  ihiiii^lit  ot  ilictatiii^  machines  in 

the  past. 

Open  yiiiir  miiul  to  today's  invention,  lathered  liy  elec¬ 
tronics.  niolheretl  hy  plasti(-s,  plantied  lor  now  .  .  .  and 
lomorrow. 

\((  l)iilk.  no  spcakiiif;  Inhe,  no  cylinders,  no  discs  .  .  . 
nothing'  old-lasliioned  ahonl  I'lMK-MASrKH.  Its  tiny  micro¬ 
phone  ftives  yon  instant,  conclnsivi*  contrtd  id  vonr  work. 


Red  plastic  Dictabelts,  e\rln^i\i“  with 't't\tK-MASrKK,  make 
|•o--^ihle  the  -implest,  clearest  dictation  which  seeretarie- 
tratiM’rihe  todav ! 


Start  .  .  .  sto|)  .  .  .  record  .  .  .  play  hack  ...  at  the  touch  of 
vonr  thnmh. 

Here  at  last  is  the  all-[)nrpo>e  dictating  machine,  un¬ 
rivaled  for  office,  home,  and  travel  n.-e.  No  taller  than  a 
king-sized  cigarette,  it  covers  just  the  area  id  a  letterhead. 
rtMK-.MASTKR  s  heart  lies  in  Dictaphone  s  exclusive  one-time 
rei-ording  medinni,  the  red  plastic  DirUiMt.  Mailahle.  fil- 
ahle.  Dictnhrlt  is  so  inexpensive  it's  used  once,  transerihed, 
and  thrown  awav. 

On  Dirtafx’lts  vonr  voice  comes  over  crisp  .  .  .  never 
muffled  .  .  .  sy llahle-clear  .  .  .  never  hhirred. 

Toiluy.  Iraiiiml  seeretari«‘s  should  he  profiei«‘iil  in 
niaehiiK*  transeriptioii.  Are  your  sliideiils  gelling  ihis 
Irainiiig?  .  .  .  Mail  ihe  eoiipon  for  delails  of  ihe 
Dielaphone  S(  IIOOI.  IIKM  \l.  \ T-4  0ST  IM.AN  and  ihe 
course  in  I'lMK-'l  \S'ri;i{  Iraiiseriplioii. 


Send  in  the  coupon  now! 
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VI6TAPH0NB 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER — The  Modern  Way  to  Dictate 

“Dicla(fhone"  it*  a  reginifretl  Iraile-inark  of  Oirtaphone  < !or|mrati«»n 


. -I-..  j 

V' 


Dll'TXfMONK  (!oKI'I)II\T1i>N,  Hfpt.  BW2i 

120  I,e\iiigli)!i  Avp.,  N.  V  17,  N.  Y. 

I  miiild  like  III  tiave  more  inrormation  alioiil  llie  t)ieta|ilioiie 
Stilltnil.  KK\TAI.-AT-( !( >SI'  IM.AN  amt  the  Itiisiness  J’raeliee  (ioiirse. 

Yoor  Name - 

School - 


Street  Address- 
City  &  Zone — 


.  State. 
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gives  a 
girl  a 
helping 

HAND 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like 
a  gravy  stain  on  the 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  .  .  .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn't  an 
Original  EraserStik 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserStik  name. 

Free  Samplev  to 
Teachers  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let¬ 
terhead.  ▲ 

7099^ 


7099B  with  brush  1^ 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  State  Accident  Law- 

North  Carolina’s  new  safety  respon¬ 
sibility'  law,  which  went  into  effect 
January'  1,  is  described  by  the  state’s 
commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Ed¬ 
ward  Scheldt,  as  having  “  ...  no  loop¬ 
holes,  and  very  sharp  teeth.”  The  re¬ 
puted  stiffness  of  the  law— with  its 
iron-bound  accident  liability  provisions 
—has  made  auto  traffic  officials  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

•  Rules.  The  new  law  affects  all 
motor-vehicle  operators  or  owners,  in¬ 
cluding  nonresidents  of  the  state.  Some 
of  its  provisions  are: 

1.  The  operator  of  any  car  involved 
in  an  accident  that  results  in  death  or 
injury  to  a  person,  or  total  property 
damage  of  $100  or  more,  must  report 
the  accident  immediately. 

2.  Within  24  hours,  each  operator 
must  also  file  a  written  report  with  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

3.  Within  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report,  the  Commissioner  must  sus¬ 
pend  the  operator’s  license  unless 
evidence  is  furnished  to  show  that  the 
operator  has  been  released  from  liabil¬ 
ity;  or  that  the  operator  or  owner 
carries  adequate  in.surance;  or  that  the 
operator  or  owner  has  executed  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  with  the  Department 
guaranteeing  satisfactory'  payment  of 
all  claims  up  to  $11,000  resulting  from 
the  accident,  or  has  deposited  with  the 
Department  sufficient  security  to  cover 
damages  up  to  $11,000. 

If  the  owner  or  operator  can’t  com¬ 
ply,  suspension  of  license  is  automatic. 
The  suspension  remains  in  force  until 
one  of  the  requirements  is  met,  or  until 
one  year  elapses  without  court  action 
for  damages  being  filed. 

If  a  motor  vehicle  involved  in  an 
accident  was  being  operated  at  the 
time  by  someone  other  than  the  owner, 
both  the  owner  and  the  operator  will 
have  their  licenses  suspended  until  the 
security  provisions  of  the  law  are  satis¬ 
fied. 

•  Coverage.  Insurance  for  operators 
or  owners  must  provide  minimum  c'over- 
age  of  $1,000  property  damage,  $5,000 
for  death  or  injury  of  one  person,  and 
$10,000  for  all  deaths  and  personal 
injuries  from  one  accident. 

If  the  operating  license  of  a  North 
Carolina  ou'ner  or  operator  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  any  of  43  other  states  having 
a  similar  law,  the  license,  on  official 
notice,  will  be  suspended  in  North 
Carolina. 

■  NLRB  and  Reds— 

Neither  the  present  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  nor  its  predecessors 


wanted  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  red-hot  problem  of  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  unions.  Now  it  looks 
as  though  a  recent  Federal  court  deci¬ 
sion  gets  the  Board  off  the  hook. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  gave  NLRB 
an  out  when  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon 
ruled: 

•  NLRB  can't  challenge  the  validity 
of  Taft-Hartley  non-Communist  affida¬ 
vits  filed  with  it— since  only  the  Justice 
Department  has  the  right  to  do  that. 

•  The  Board  cannot  “impose  the 
drastic  penalty  of  excluding  a  union 
from  the  Act’s  benefits  because  its 
officer  had  deceived  the  union  as  well 
as  the  Board  by  filing  a  false  affidavit.” 

This  double-barreled  decision  upheld 
an  injunction  barring  NLRB  from  with¬ 
drawing  certifications  from  three  left- 
wing  unions— the  United  Electrical 
Workers,  the  Fur  &  Leather  Workers, 
and  the  American  Communications  As¬ 
sociation-all  ousted  by  CIO  in  1949. 
NLRB  had  ordered  officers  of  the  three 
unions  to  reaffirm  their  T-H  non-Com¬ 
munist  oaths,  and  had  threatened  to 
end  the  certifications  of  their  unions  if 
they  refused. 

NLRB  will  appeal  the  decision  be¬ 
cause  it  wants  to  get  a  clear-cut  ruling 
on  the  scope  of  its  authority  in  such 
matters.  It  sees  in  the  broad  nature 
of  the  Bazelon  decision  a  limitation  on 
the  basic  pillars  of  its  yolicy  on  leftists 
—a  policy  already  shaky  as  a  result  of 
a  previous  Federal  court  decision, 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  The  automotive  industry  set  two 
all-time  records  in  1953:  Average  em¬ 
ployment  reached  930.000— topping  the 
1951  record  by  85,500;  payrolls  in¬ 
creased  for  the  sixth  straight  year,  hit 
a  new  peak  of  $3.5  billion,  says  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  As.sociab'on. 

•  Whert  may  he  the  phone  booth  of 
tomorrow  has  been  installed  in  Boston’s 
South  Station.  It’s  a  no-hands  setup 
that  has  both  speaker  and  microphone 
built  into  its  soundproof  wall.  You  use 
the  control  knob  on  the  front  wall  to 
regulate  the  speaker’s  volume.  The  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  public  use  today, 
it  was  developed  by  Bell  Laboratories 
and  installed  by  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

•  Federal  cigarette  tax  revenue  in 
July-September  ($393  million)  ran  6.2 
per  cent  below  the  same  period  the 
previous  year— reflecting  the  first  im¬ 
portant  setback  in  cigarette  sales  in  20 
years.  This  trend  may  be  felt  keenly 
by  states  that  also  tax  cigarettes. 
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to  teach  your  students 


modern  filing  techniques  more  economically 


Reminjrton  Rand  Identic  Prac¬ 
tice  Sets  (Vertical)  will  pive 
your  students  thorough,  real¬ 
istic  preparation  for  commercial 
filinp.  There’s  no  better  equip¬ 
ment,  rejrardless  of  price. 
Identic  costs  —  on  a  long  range 
basis  —  usually  are  less  than  1<^ 
per  student  — and  you  get  — free 
—  8  valuable  aids  for  testing, 
grading  and  visual  instruction, 
including  the  teacher’s  manual. 

The  new  5th  edition  of  the 
textbook  “Progressive  Indexing 
and  Filing’’  includes  descriptive 
material  about  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  filing,  and  practice 
instructions  for  use  with  the 
various  indexes.  The  textbook, 
“Visible  Records  —  Their  Place 
in  Modern  Business,”  includes 
descriptions  of  the  5  major  rec¬ 
ords  u.sed  in  business,  together 
with  instructions  for  practice 
with  these  records. 


t  tv  C  .  I 

American  Institute  of  Records  Administration,  Room  1796,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10  ■ 

Yes,  I’d  like  *o  have  the  items  cheeked  beUne :  I 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  —  Vertical  Filing  i 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  —  Visible  F'ding  | 

□  Free  movie  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere”  I 

NAME _  _  .  .  TITLt_  _  i 

SCHOOL  _  I 

ADDRESS  _ _  _  ..  I 

CITY-  _ ZDNE  -STATE  _  I 


FEBRUARY,  1954 
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10-KEY  or  FULL  KEYBOARD- 

MONROE  simplifies  teaching  BOTH 

its  Unique  Teaching  Aids! 


Monroe  Adding  Machines  are  well-known, 
widely  preferred,  both  in  business  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  full  keyboard  model 
with  Monroe’s  famous  Rhythm-add  Course  has 
had  spectacular  success  in  schools  everywhere. 
Now  Monroe’s  brand  new  10-key  machine  with 
its  equally  efl’ective  course  completes  your 
office  training  curriculum. 

Here’s  the  complete  answer  to  simpler,  better 
teaching  of  adding  machine  methods.  Unex¬ 


celled  machines  (both  full  keyboard  and  10-key) 
...plus  teaching  courses  developed  by  Monroe 
from  suggestions  of  teachers  themselves! 

In  these  highly  competitive  days  when  students 
must  learn  to  operate  both  types  of  adding 
machines,  Monroe’s  exclusive  teaching  aids  help 
students  learn  easier,  faster.  They  get  the  better 
jobs,  make  a  finer  impression  for  their  schools 
wherever  they  go.  For  further  information  con¬ 
sult  a  local  Monroe  representative  now. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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THIS  IS  A  “Training  Within  Industry'’  class,  at  IBM;  its  counterpart  is  appearing 
in  training  rooms  of  thousands  of  American  firms,  part  of  a  new  educational  net¬ 
work  springing  up  all  over  the  nation.  It  challenges  our  educational  methodology: 


We  Must 


Learn  from  "T.W.I/' 


SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II,  there  has 
occurred  a  veritable  revolution  in 
American  education.  From  experi¬ 
ence  in  wartime  training,  business  has 
organized  its  own  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  paralleling  the  regular  public  and 
private  schools  from  trade  and  voca¬ 
tional  level  right  up  through  the  uni¬ 
versity-graduate  school.  This  new  train¬ 
ing  will  affect  our  conventional  institu¬ 
tions  of  education  profoundly. 

■  Training  by  the  Millions— 

The  total  number  of  students  elect¬ 
ing  to  take  their  education  within  in¬ 
dustry  is  unknown,  but  some  figures 
may  be  interesting: 

•  International  Business  Machines’ 
great  schools  at  Endicott  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  train  some  50,000 
students  a  year;  more  than  200,000 
trainees  have  learned  IBM  machine  ac¬ 
counting  methods  in  IBM  classes. 

•  The  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing  enrolled  48,000  employees  in  the 
educational  division  of  the  .\BA  last 


PROF.  PAUL  J.  LATZER 
Rider  College 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


June.  Over  3,200  apprentices  have 
completed  General  Electric’s  four-year 
formal  apprentice-training  program  at 
the  Schenectady  works  alone.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  reported  that  in  1952 
more  than  158,000  apprentices  were 
registered  in  industrial  classes  in  118,- 
960  establishments. 

•  It  is  probably  in  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  program,  now  more  closely  super¬ 
vised  by  state  and  Federal  educational 
authorities  and  by  the  national  unions 
than  any  form  of  education,  that  we 
see  developed  maximally  the  work- 
study  procedures  that  many  thousands 
of  young  men  elect  to  undergo  each 
year. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake:  Many 


of  these  apprenticeship  programs  are  at 
full  college  level.  High  school  gradua¬ 
tion  is  required  of  applicants,  and 
Journeyman  graduates  are  accepted  for 
promotion  by  their  employers  as  read¬ 
ily  as  their  brethren  with  a  college 
degree. 

One  of  our  largest  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  states  in  its  explanation  to 
apprentices:  “The  Company  has  made 
it  a  firm  policy  to  advance  men  prac¬ 
tically  without  exception  from  within 
its  own  organization  to  fill  executive 
positions.  Many  of  the  top-ranking  com¬ 
pany  executives  in  charge  of  production 
work  today  are  men  who  learned  their 
trades  in  the  Apprentice  Course.” 

Another  manufacturer  chooses  its 
candidates  for  management-develop¬ 
ment  training  half  from  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  half  from  Apprentice  Program 
graduates. 

■  Different  from  Conventional  Train- 
ing- 

Because  of  the  vast  strides  made  by 
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TWI  in  the  last  dozen  years,  significant 
numbers  of  young  people  now  choose 
to  forego  college,  enter  industr>'  on 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  climb 
the  industrial  ladder  by  way  of  ap¬ 
prentice  to  journeyman  status;  then 
take  company  -  sponsored  supervisory 
training  to  forcmanship,  and  finally 
management  development  to  top  execu¬ 
tive  levels. 

It  would  he  well  to  compare,  broad¬ 
ly,  the  modem  industrial  school  with 
the  conventional;  for,  despite  its  use  of 
formal  classrooms,  professional  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  regular  bulletins  of  courses, 
the  TVV^I  program  differs  markedly 
from  its  public  counteipart. 

•  Cottrses  may  hr  dropped  or  can¬ 
celled  at  any  time,  depending  on  busi¬ 
ness  requirements.  Reports  by  many 
training  directors  indicate  that  pro¬ 
gram  revisions  are  frequent  and  drastic. 

•  Students  are  held  to  strictest  ac¬ 
countability'  for  scholarship:  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  lack  of  accomplishment  or 
interest  means  prompt  dismissal  from 
the  course. 

•  Study  is  interspersed  with  work; 
in  most  cases,  students  spend  about 
half  time  at  the  school,  the  rest  in  the 
shop  or  lab  or  office. 

•  TWI  procrams  cover  a  wider 
scope,  by  and  large,  than  in  a  public 
institution;  they  cover  all  requirements 
from  elementary  level  to  full  graduate 
work. 

•  Cenirses  extend  over  great  geo¬ 
graphical  areas,  nationwide  —  even 
worldwide.  Correspondence  study,  trav¬ 
eling  instructors,  work  manuals,  motion 
pictures,  house  organs  may  be  used  as 
teaching  aids  in  such  cases. 

•  Cenirses  are  more  specialized- 
more  restricted  to  the  processes  of  one 
company— than  “outside”  courses. 

•  A  wide  variety  of  visual  aids  is 
used;  a  minimum  of  work  is  by  lecture. 
The  small-group  discussion  method  is 
the  most  popular  procedure. 

•  Plant  facilities  and  experienced 
supervisors  are  available  for  instniction. 
“Vestibule”  schools  with  duplicate  plant 
equipment  are  common. 

•  Students  are  commonly  paid 
while  attending  school. 

■  Different  Basis  of  Operation— 

The  advantages  of  many  Training 
Within  Industry’  programs  can  hardly 
be  duplicated  by  the  conventional 
school;  few  regular  schools  or  colleges 
are  financed  as  adequately  as  their  in¬ 
dustrial  counterparts.  However,  seri¬ 
ous  study  may  profitably  be  given  to 
some  of  the  procedures  in  which  TSVT 
business  training  deviates  from  estab¬ 
lished  tradition: 

•  The  craduate  is  not  forgotten  after 
he  leaves  school.  Correspondence 
courses,  traveling  instructors,  bulletins, 
and  occasional  returns  to  “alma  mater” 
keep  him  constantly  abreast  of  tlie  new¬ 


est  business  and  management  tech¬ 
niques. 

•  All  courses  underco  re-evaluation 
constantly,  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
latest  practice.  Company  executives 
and  research  staff  are  available  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  this  connection. 

•  The  lecture  basis  is  replaced  by 
small-group  conferences  and  practical 
work.  Large  groups  are  unheard  of; 
classes  of  over  15  are  rare. 

•  Instructerrs  are  well  paid  but  must 
produce  tangible  results.  Their  students 
must  demonstrate  in  the  plant  their 
mastery  of  material  learned.  Super¬ 
visors  quickly  detect  omissions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  instnictors  must  write 
their  own  training  aids. 

•  Students  are  carefully  selected  on 
the  basis  of  supervisors’  ratings  and 
psychological  tests.  Psychologists  on  the 
personnel-denartment  staff  are  called 
on  for  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  in¬ 
terest  measurement. 

•  Students  understand  that  failure 
will  cause  their  removal  from  the 
course.  Education  is  still  a  privilege- 
in  business. 

•  Students  never  attend  TWI 
courses  because  of  parental  pressure  or 
social  prestige.  Motivation  is  positive 
and  direct. 

■  How  TWI  Gets  Results— 

Many  educators  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  original  wartime  TWI  program, 
which  produced  results  so  successful 
as  to  encourage  business  to  embark 
upon  its  own  system  of  training.  So, 
even  a  brief  review  of  the  principles 
by  which  industry  learned  “how  to 
teach  in  one  easy  lesson”  may  be  en¬ 
lightening: 

•  First,  each  instructor  follows  these 
four  steps  prior  to  teaching:  (1)  out¬ 
lines  a  definite  timetable;  (2)  breaks 
the  job  into  steps  or  tasks,  noting  es¬ 
pecially  the  key  points;  (3)  provides 
proper  equipment  and  materials;  (4) 
arranges  the  training  workplace  to 
demonstrate  by  example. 

•  Then,  each  instructor  follows  these 
four  steps  during  in.struction:  (1)  pre¬ 
pares  the  trainee  to  learn  by  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  the  job  involves,  its 
importance,  and  its  relationship  to 
other  jobs  he  knows;  (2)  demonstrates 
proper  job  performance,  one  step  at  a 
time,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  key 
points;  (3)  encourages  the  trainee  to 
try’  to  do  the  job.  explains  what  he  does 
and  how,  and  corrects  his  errors;  (4) 
finally,  allows  trainees  to  go  ahead  on 
their  own— with  frequent  observations 
by  the  instructor- until  performance  is 
entirely  satisfactory. 

This  simple  program  of  poiled-down 
“training  for  the  trainers”  proved  so 
successful  it  has  become  the  foundation 
of  modem  industrial  training. 

■  Promiseful  Training  Implications— 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  training  is  de¬ 


veloping  in  areas  that  suggest  amazing 
possibilities. 

•  In  some  foreicn  countries,  the 
training  departments  of  American  firms 
have  accepted  the  full  responsibility  of 
educating  illiterate  natives.  Completely 
breaking  with  established  tradition,  as¬ 
tonishing  results  have  been  attained, 
results  that  may  influence  our  own  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  a  report  on  training  natives  in  Saudi 
Arabia: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  training  and 
educational  process  adopted  for  Saudi 
employees  by  ARAMCO  reverses  the  trend 
of  the  education  and  training  we  are  used 
to.  In  the  latter  systems,  one  receives  a 
general  education  for  8  to  16  years  and 
tlien  starts  to  specialize.  The  ARAMCO 
process  proceeds  from  the  special  to  the 
general.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  ARAMCO  training  program  offers 
the  opportunity  to  a  hrignt  and  willing 
Saudi  boy  to  start  work  at  the  age  of  16 
(without  any  schooling  or  industrial  ex¬ 
perience)  and  to  have  a  bachelor’s  degree 
by  the  time  he  is  30.  During  this  time 
he  is  receiving  a  regular  salary. 

’The  Arabian  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  e.xperiment  in  the  Middle  East 
may  become  significant  in  American 
education.  The  mounting  interest  in  co¬ 
operative  programs  reflects  the  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  eam-leam  concept.  Be¬ 
fore  me  is  a  newspaper  clipping— it  is 
from  Detroit,  but  could  be  from  many 
cities: 

Teen-agers  in  Detroit  these  days  work 
for  good  pay  and  at  the  same  time  get 
academic  cr^it.  ...  It  is  part  of  a  plan 
called  the  Cooperative  Education  Program, 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  together  with  52  civic-minded  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  firms  in  Detroit— Chrys¬ 
ler,  for  example,  which  has  the  largest 
program.  Students  taking  these  courses 
spend  two  weeks  in  school,  then  two  weeks 
at  Chrysler. 

A  bulletin  of  the  famous  Chrysler 
Institute  of  Engineering,  which  grants 
recognized  master’s  degrees,  states: 

The  starting  salary  for  graduate  students 
is  kept  in  the  range  of  salaries  generally 
available  to  B.  S.  graduates  in  engineering. 
All  the  company  expects  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  feel  some  moral  obligation  to 
the  corporation,  but  he  is  not  bound  by 
any  contract. 

Is  it  remarkable  that  many  graduate 
engineers  prefer  to  continue  their 
formal  training  at  such  a  school,  where 
constant  access  to  company  plants  is 
available,  where  projects  are  actual  en¬ 
gineering  problems,  where  good  sal¬ 
aries  are  paid  students? 

■  Even  into  General  Education- 

Before  the  writer  is  ample  proof  of 
the  funds,  thought,  and  intensive  efforts 
being  devoted  by  progressive  employ¬ 
ers  everywhere  to  develop  their  own 
training  and  educational  systems.  Proof 
that  the  whole  procedure  is  “coming  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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STUDENT- DESIGNED  sorting  device  for  routine  sorting  operations. 
Numerical  sorting  by  digit  is  illustrated.  Particular  attention  shou'd 
be  given  to  the  ease  with  which  students  can  prepare  the  device  for 
classroom  practice  and  experimentation.  No  clerical  class  need  be 
without  office-like  appliances  for  practice  in  sorting  procedure. 


STUDENT-DESIGNED  dispenser  of  one  letterhead,  one  carbon,  and  one 
second  sheet  for  repetitive  and  routine  transcription  operations.  New  car¬ 
bons  are  taken  for  each  operation  and  returned  to  the  middle  slot  for 
continued  use  when  10  have  been  accumulated.  Demonstrator  can  remove 
supplies  with  left  hand  in  one  swift  movement. 


How  Much  "Office  Routine"  in  Clerical  Practice? 


DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


T11.\NK  you  for  the  .summer  job,”  Hoekettes,  the  expert  clerical  worker  These  are  wa\.s  in  which  the  office 

said  Miss  Stewart  to  Mr.  Johnson,  exhibits  precision,  economy  of  motion.  engineer  and  top  management  can 

as  she  pickwl  up  her  last  pay  and  artistry.  study  office  work  and  discover  routines, 

check.  Leaving  the  offic'e,  she  said  to  Office  managers  have  a  numlx^r  of  Some  office  work  rerjuires  the  solution 

herself,  “There  is  no  better  way  to  gain  important  tools  for  studying  and  meas-  of  problems.  When  we  can  make  a  par- 

experience  than  by  working  as  vaca-  uring  office  work  and  making  it  routine.  ticular  piece  of  work  routine,  we  work 

tion  relief.  I’m  R\illy  going  to  give  •  Tlir  Process  Chart.  The  office  efficientK,  swiftly,  and  accurately,  bou- 

office  routine  attention  in  my  clas.ses  manager  may  record  the  .serpience  of  tines  become  (dficient  when  we  studs 

from  now  on!”  (ii*orge  Washington  work  for  a  particular  office  activity  on  how  to  simplify  proc'edures,  (diminate 

High’s  youngest  busine.ss  teacher,  Miss  a  process  chart— including  the  work  ele-  unnecessary  work,  and  become  motion- 

.Martha  Stewart,  had  dlscovertxl  that  ments,  the  time  rt^tpiired,  and  the  dis-  minded  in  onr  manual  operations, 

routines  art>  timesavers.  tance  traveled.  ■  Simplifying  Office  Work- 

Office  worktTs  use  a  great  number  of  •  Flow  Diagram.  The  office  manager  .Miss  Stewart  learned  from  Mr.  John- 
routines  in  completing  the  .scores  of  may  rioord  tin*  route  of  paper  fonns  as  son  that  the  siinplification  of  office  work 

duties  that  the  modern  office  recpiires.  they  are  transmitted  through  the  office.  meant  less  wa.ste  and  the  completion  of 

When  Miss  Stewart  was  on  vacation  re-  •  Mau  mul  M(whinc  Chart.  The  of-  more,  but  not  harder,  work.  She  ob- 
lief  for  .Mr.  Johnson’s  private  siH.‘retary,  fice  manager  ma\  record  the  use  of  a  served  expert  office  workers  laying  out 

she  was  completely  at  home.  .After  that,  clerical  worker’s  time  and  the  use  of  a  the  desk  work  to  n'duce  and  eliminate 

however,  she  worketl  as  a  clerical  work-  particular  offico  machine’s  time.  unnecessary  motions.  She  experimented 

er  in  different  parts  of  the  office.  Even  •  Operation  Chart.  The  office  m  in-  until  she  could  collate  and  staple  bul- 
though  the  work  itself  was  not  difficult,  ager  ma\  make  a  record  of  hand  move-  letins  rapidly,  using  special  e<iuipment 

she  found  that  she  had  little  idea  of  ments  for  short-cycle  repetitive  oper-  available  in  the  office.  She  found  that 

how  to  carr\’  it  out  with  disp.itch.  at,;)ns.  In  this  way,  he  can  study  the  typing  .statistical  reports  reipiired  the 

■  Ways  of  Studying  Routines—  work  of  a  clerical  worker  and  perhaps  use  of  a  copyholder  and  line-finder  for 

Have  you  observed  how'  .skillfully  simplify  that  particular  operation.  r.ipid  and  accurate  work.  She  learneil 

and  ec'onomically  expert  office  workers  •  Work  Di.<itrihution  Chart.  The  of-  to  sort  numerically  a  pile  of  3{)()  in- 
carry  out  a  great  volume  of  office  work?  fice  manager  may  make  a  record  of  the  voices  without  spreading  tfie  work  over 

.Miss  Stewart  compart'd  them  with  the  activitii*s  of  the  entire  office  force,  in-  three  or  four  desks  and  chairs.  She  be- 

famous  “Hoekettes”  of  Ifatlio  Caty  .Mu-  chitling  himself,  so  that  he  can  study  gan  to  stv  that  you  don’t  have  to  speed 

sic  Hall,  in  New  York  (aty.  Like  the  the  whole  department.  up  to  get  more  work  done— you  merely 
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lay  the  work  out  carefully,  follow  a  set 
routine,  and  eliminate  waste  effort. 

■  Work  Elimination  in  the  Office- 

Miss  Stewart  observed  that  the  effi¬ 
cient  and  experienced  office  worker  is 
always  (piestioning  why  a  particular 
piec-e  of  office  work  has  to  be  done. 
Wliat  is  its  value?  To  be  sure,  the  be¬ 
ginning  office  worker  should  not  spend 
much  time  questioning  the  value  of  his 
work.  The  chief  clerk  questions  the 
value  of  certain  processes  and  opera¬ 
tions.  When  he  finds  that  a  particular 
form  or  report  has  no  value,  he  elimi¬ 
nates  it.  Miss  Stewart  heard,  “If  you 
can’t  simplify  it,  eliminate  it.”  She  was 
much  surprised  one  day  after  laboring 
over  the  regular  quarterly  payroll  re¬ 
port  to  hear  the  chief  payroll  clerk  say, 
“That’s  the  last  of  those  we  will  do.  We 
use  it  so  little  that  we  will  just  rc'fer  to 
the  monthly  reports.” 

•  Motion-Mindedness  in  Office  W'ork— 

.Miss  Stewart  soon  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  eliminating  waste  motion 
and  t'stablishing  set  routines  for  all 
repetitive  operations.  Some  of  the  things 
she  learned: 

•  Use  both  hatuis  wherever  possible. 
For  example;  both  hands  to  list  checks 
on  an  adding  machine.  Position  and 
thumb  the  checks  with  the  left  hand. 
Enter  the  figures  into  the  machine  with 
the  right. 

•  Use  opposite  and  syinmetrical  arm 
motions.  She  saw  one  clerical  worker 
reach  for  an  envelope  and  a  folded 
form  letter  simidtaneously  in  a  quantity- 
mail  job.  The  worker  brought  the  two 
together  for  insertion.  These  balanced 
motions  enabled  the  office  worker  to 
complete  more  work  with  less  fatigue. 

•  Use  simple  finf^er  motions  in  place 
of  wrist,  forearm,  upperann,  shoulder, 
or  body  motions.  Place  the  stapler,  pa¬ 
per  clips,  pens,  pencils,  eraser,  and 
pap(*r  within  easy  reach  on  the  desk  or 
in  the  center  top  desk  drawer.  Thus, 
you  can  secure  any  one  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  with  the  simplest  movement  with¬ 
out  stooping,  twisting,  or  reaching  with 
the  whole  arm. 

•  Office  workers  are  concernt*d  with 
the  normal  work  area.  Arrange  work  .so 
that  all  motions  stay  within  tlie  normal 
work  area  of  the  forearms. 

•  Avoid  sluirp  changes  in  motions 
and  use  continuous  motion  wherever 
possible.  Fold  and  insert  form  letters 
into  envelopes  in  a  continuous  oper¬ 
ation. 

•  Arrange  materials  and  office  appli¬ 
ances  in  sequence  of  use  to  save  mo¬ 
tion.  Miss  Stewart  w(>rked  two  weeks  at 
the  record-keeping  desk,  auditing  and 
verifying  invoices.  A  clerk  placed  in¬ 
voices  in  a  basket  on  the  desk  at  the 
right.  She  matched  each  invoice  with  a 
receiving  ticket,  stamper!  it  with  a  num¬ 
bering  machine,  referred  to  a  price  list, 
calculated  the  extensions,  .stapled  the 
receiving  ticket  to  the  invoice,  stamped 


The  Meaning  of  Routine 
in  Clerical  Work 

1.  Routines  are  habitual  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

2.  Routines  conserve  time  and  energy. 

3.  Routines  are  the  result  of  intelligent 
and  creative  thinking. 

4.  Routines  do  not  make  a  person  an 
automaton. 

5.  Routines  are  the  best  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  procedure. 

6.  Routines  conserve  initiative  for  the 
solution  of  the  real  problems. 

7.  Effective  routines  avoid  confusion  and 
difficulty. 

8.  Large  offices  need  many  mechanical 
routines. 

9.  Large  offices  encourage  their  work¬ 
ers  to  originate,  examine,  devise,  and  re¬ 
organize  routines. 

10.  Beginning  office  workers  should  ac¬ 
cept  well-established  routines  and  follow 
them  carefully — suggesting  changes  only 
after  considerable  experience. 

11.  Office  workers  should  understand 
the  how,  what,  why,  where,  who,  and 
when  of  all  routines  that  they  perform. 


approval,  an<i  placed  the  completed 
work  ill  an  otitgoing  basket,  .\fter  con¬ 
siderable  experimentation,  she  arranged 
the  supplies  and  erpiipment  in  the  order 
that  she  used  them  on  the  normal 
working  area  of  her  dt*sk. 

•  Rhythm  enables  an  office  worker 
to  work  faster  and  with  less  fatigue 
when  working  continuously.  Miss  Stew¬ 
art  di.scovered  in  c-ompleting  repetitive 
operations  that  organizing  the  work  to 
give  the  greatest  rhythm  to  mimual 
movements  helped.  She  learned  to  col¬ 
late  a  bulletin  in  rhythm  and  to  do  a 
large  quantity  of  work  easily  by  balanc¬ 
ing  both  hand  actions  in  rhythm. 

•  Automatic  hand  motions  are  im¬ 
portant.  Miss  Stewart  found  that  she 
could  make  drop  folds  for  the  No.  10 
envelope  automatic  with  just  a  little 
practice.  This  was  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  when  slie  had  to  fold  and  in.sert 
two  or  three  hundred  letters.  She  also 
found  that  she  could  make  the  metering 
machine  operation  automatic  with  sim¬ 
ple  hand  motions. 

■  Teaching  Routines— 

VVe  can  teach  routines  in  clerical 
work  through  the  following  devices: 

•  M ot ion- Economy  Itistruction.  Miss 
Stewart  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  principles  of  motion  econ¬ 
omy  important  to  effective  office  rou¬ 
tine.  We  can  make  our  clerical  practic-e 
clas.ses  conscious  of  motion  economy 
throughout  all  their  study  units  by  em¬ 
phasizing  some  of  these  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Precision,  dispatch,  and  simple 
motion  on  all  projc^cts  will  enable  the 
student  to  bec-ome  motion-minded. 


•  Small  Office- Appliances  Instruc¬ 
tion.  We  can  teach  our  students  the 
value  of  small  office  appliances  by  being 
sure  that  they  use  this  ecpiipment  in 
school.  The  clerk-typist  trainee  makes 
constant  use  of  the  copyholder  and 
line-finder  for  all  typing  work.  He 
learns  to  use  the  erasing  shield  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  erasers  for  different 
kinds  of  paper.  He  leanis  to  use  the 
stapler  and  staple  remover  as  tools  to 
keep  his  work  together  or  get  it  apart. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  the  drawers 
in  his  df'sk  that  dispense  letterheads, 
carbon  paper,  and  onionskin.  The  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  trainee  learns  to  use  the 
sortograph.  He  uses  clasps  for  record 
keeping  to  maintain  the  working  page 
in  his  ledgers  and  journals  and  rubber 
bands  for  temporary  separation  of  his 
work.  He  knows  how  to  iLse  the  num¬ 
ber  finder  for  the  telephone.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  use  of  moistening  de¬ 
vices  for  sealing  mail  and  of  opening 
devices  for  incoming  mail. 

•  Exercise  and  Drill.  As  clerical 
practice  teachers,  we  should  provide 
exercises  and  drill  in  motion  economy 
and  the  use  of  small  office  appliances 
and  equipment.  Here  is  an  example: 
Provide  drill  on  a  quantity-mail  unit 
that  includes  a  duplicated  two-page 
letter,  a  reply  card,  and  an  enclosure 
that  must  be  ciippevl  together,  folded, 
and  inserted. 

The  basic  office  procedures  of  han¬ 
dling  the  mail,  ki^eping  records,  filing, 
preparing  the  payroll,  and  billing  con 
tain  opportunity  for  teaching  routines. 
Dr.  V’anDerveer  identifievl  some  67 
basic  clerical  operations  as  part  of  these 
pnK'cdures.  Some  of  them  are:  Setting 
up  a  carbon  pack;  typing  fill-ins;  typ¬ 
ing  form  letters;  folding  form  letters; 
stuffing  envelopes;  sealing  envelopes; 
stamping  envelopes;  verifying  the  ad¬ 
dition  on  sales  tickets;  preparing  a  sales 
summary;  preparing  a  purchases  sum¬ 
mary;  typing  file  labels;  desk  sorting; 
and  using  a  paper  cutter. 

•  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  both 
junior  executives  and  clerks  have  rou¬ 
tines.  Our  students  need  to  know  that 
routines  are  employed  in  the  major  ac¬ 
tivities  of  both  clerks  and  junior  exec- 
utivt*s.  Cderks  have  many  manual  rou¬ 
tines.  Junior  executives  have  many 
thinking  routines  such  as  auditing,  re¬ 
viewing,  approving,  verifying.  The 
basic  principles  apply  to  both. 

■  Conclusion— 

We  should  teach  the  principles  of 
routine,  work  simplification,  work  elim¬ 
ination,  and  motion  economy  in  our 
clerical  practice  classes.  We  should  in¬ 
troduce  such  instnietion  in  a  special 
unit  devoted  to  routines  of  the  office. 
We  should  emphasize  application  in  all 
other  units.  We  can  provide  real  in¬ 
struction  to  tie  all  the  “odds  and  ends” 
of  office  work  into  a  tnie  and  vvortli- 
vvhile  instructional  program. 
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Do  Direct-View 
Copyholders  Help 
Typing  Students? 


M.  LOUISE  GREEN 
Product  and  Methods  Research 
Remington  Rand  Inc. 


Researchers  give  an  emphatic  YES 


Business  and  industry,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
aids  that  will  lessen  workers’  fatijiue  and  thereby 
increase  production  anrl  reduce  error,  long  ago  adopted 
direct-view  copyholders  as  a  basic  aid  for  secretaries 
anti  stenographers.  Many  office  surveys  have  shown 
that  CHipyholders  achieve  their  intended  purposes:  they 
lessen  eyestrain,  reduce  backache,  bolster  morale,  re¬ 
duce  errors,  improve  posture,  and  increase  production. 

The  typewriting  classroom,  however,  has  not  yet 
adopted  the  direct-view  copyholders  as  standard  etpiip- 
ment  for  use  in  training  superior  typists.  The  copy- 
holder  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  school’s  own  office, 
for  the  administrator  s  secretary;  and  it  appears  in  most 


office-machine  laboratories,  too;  but  its  not  in  the 
classroom— yet. 

■  Don  Quixote  and  the  Windmills— 

Most  typewriting  teachers  have  not  given  the  matter 
close  consideration.  Off-hand,  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
copyholder  dismiss  it. 

“Why  should  we  use  it?’’ 

“We  haven’t  found  that  we  needed  it.” 

“My  stiidents  would  hide  behind  it.” 

“Our  typewriting  books  are  too  thick  for  such  a  copy- 
holder  to  support.” 

But  the  blunt  truth  (that  the  copyholder  has  earned 
its  place  in  business  offices)  keeps  raising  the  funda¬ 
mental  (piestion,  “If  the  direct-view  copyholder  does 
so  well  in  the  office,  does  it  not  belong  in  the  classroom, 
too?” 

Recently  three  Michigan  business  teachers  undertook 
to  investigate  that  question.  They  borrowed  “Line-a- 
time”  model  direct-view  copyholders  from  Remington 
Hand,  Inc.,  and  used  them  in  their  typing  classes.  They 
compared  the  performance  of  students  who  used  the 
copyholders  with  that  of  students  who  did  not. 

They  found  that  the  use  of  the  copyholders  did  make 
a  significant  difference:  The  students  using  them  did 
much,  much  better. 

■  Details  of  the  Experiment- 

Students  in  the  first-year  typing  classes  of  high 
schools  in  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Kalamazoo  took 
part.  Working  co-operatively,  the  three  instructors  were 
able  to  define  from  among  all  the  students  in  their 
classes  fifty  pairs  of  students  who  were  closely  matched 
as  to  age,  sex,  mental  maturity,  reading  speed,  reaction 
time,  and  experience  with  typewTiters.  The  teachers 
carefully  paralleled  their  instruction  so  that  all  students 
would  use  the  same  materials  on  the  same  days,  with 
identical-length  class  periods.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  assure  that  the  only  distinguishing  factor  between 
the  two  groups,  fifty  in  each,  was  the  use  or  lack  of 
use  of  the  copyholder. 

For  the  first  month,  the  students  in  all  groups  learned 
the  keyboard.  All  were  trained  with  the  aid  of  a  wall 
chart,  dictated  drills,  and  copy  drills  from  the  same 
textlx)ok.  At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  Line-a-times 
were  installed  and  the  experimental  group  began  using 
them  immediately  for  all  copy  work,  including  that 
from  the  textbook. 

The  students  were  not  told  that  they  were  part  of 
an  experiment;  it  was  believed  that  such  information 
would  stimulate  unnatural  motivation. 

■  Special  Tests  to  Measure  Progress- 

In  order  to  obtain  as  pure  a  measurement  as  possible, 
unprejudiced  by  some  .students’  chance  familiarity  with 
vocabulary  that  might  be  used  in  ordinary  material, 
and  unprejudiced  by  any  special  skill  in  reading  ability, 
four  special  tests  were  constructed. 

The  first  test  consisted  of  unrelated  tifo-syllable 
words.  The  second  test  consisted  of  unrelated  three- 
syllable  words.  The  third  test  consisted  of  unrelated 
four-syllable  words.  The  words  were  presented  in  run¬ 
ning  paragraph  style,  not  as  lists;  and  in  each  case  more 
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words  were  provided  than  any  one  student  conld  Hn- 
ish,  lest  superior  students  might  get  exaggerated  results 
through  having  the  opijortnnity  to  repeat  the  first  part 
of  any  test.  Eaeh  of  these  three  tests  was  copied  for 
ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  and  figures  were  com¬ 
piled  on  the  results. 

The  fonrth  test,  also  administered  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  consisted  of  a  30-minnte  copying  test  of  tech¬ 
nical  legal  material,  in  running  context  form.  The  re- 
snlts  of  this  test  were  compiled  also,  separate  from  the 
other  tests. 

■  Statistical  Outcomes— 

When  the  tests  were  given  at  the  end  of  tin*  first 
semester,  the  following  results  were  ohtaiiied; 


Test 

Averase  No.  Words 
by  Students  Using 

Side  !  Direct 

View  View 

Gain 

by 

Using 

Direct 

View 

8-syllablc  words 

142 

163 

15% 

3  syllable  words 

108 

120 

11% 

4-syll«blc  words 

87  i 

109 

25% 

Leeal  material 

437  I 

468 

7% 

.\t  the  end  of  tlu“  second  semester,  when  the  tests 
\\t*re  repeated,  the  following  residts  were  obtained: 


Test 

Average  No.  Words 
by  Students  Using 

Side  1  Direct 

View  1  View 

Gain 

by 

Using 

Direct 

Vie  V 

2-syllable  words 

172 

217 

18% 

3-syllab!e  words 

146 

189 

29% 

4-sy!lable  words 

9D 

136 

51% 

1  e~al  m'terial 

685 

808 

18% 

Before  making  ohservalions  on  the  student  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  should  he  noted  that  one  cannot  estimate  the 
word-a-minnte  rates  from  the  tables  al)ove,  since  long- 
some  vcnj  long— words  were  used;  and  the  results  are 
shown  in  the  table  in  terms  of  actual  words,  not  five- 
stroke  vvortls.  If  the  tables  were  c“onverted  to  standard 
words  a  minute,  the  gain  percentages  would  ht*  the 
same. 

Too,  the  scores  indicate  the  nnmher  of  correct  words, 
not  the  total  nnmher  of  words.  .Ml  .scores  in  the  tables 
are  averages  for  the  50  students  in  each  “team.” 

•  .As  a  closc-up  view  of  the  work  of  the  hoys  and 
girls  in  one  school,  in  order  to  note  whether  use  of  tlu' 
copyholder  had  any  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  type¬ 
writing,  the  sc-ores  of  pupils  in  Faw  Faw  High  School 
at  the  end  of  the  second  .semester  are  worth  noting. 

On  the  first  tes*,  the  side-view  students  averaged  a 
gross  of  187  words  in  10  minutes,  with  an  average  of 
15  words  typed  with  errors,  lor  a  net  average  of  172 
vv’ords;  on  the  same  test,  the  students  with  Line-a-times 
average  a  gross  of  227  words,  with  an  average  of  10 
wrong,  for  a  net  average  of  217  words.  Thus,  the  direct- 
view  students  average  five  fewer  errors  and  45  more 
corrt'ct  words. 


On  the  three-.syllahle  words,  the  side-view  students 
averaged  168  words,  less  20  wrong,  net  148;  the  direct- 
view  students  average  210  words,  less  21  wrong,  net 
189. 

On  the  four-syllable  words,  the  side-view  students 
in  this  one  .school  averaged  117  words,  less  27  errors, 
net  90;  the  direct-view  students  averaged  157  words, 
less  21  errors,  net  136. 

On  the  legal  matter,  the  side-view  students  averaged 
7.59  words,  less  74  wrong,  net  68.5;  the  direct-view  stu¬ 
dents  averaged  860  words,  less  52  errors,  net  808. 

In  three  of  the  four  tests,  the  direct-view  students 
achiev  ed  a  notably  higher  degree  of  accuracy— in  one 
test,  that  of  three-syllable  words,  the  two  groups  made 
about  the  same  number  of  errors  (20  vs.  21).  But  in 
every  test  the  direct-view  students  scored  much  higher 
in  speed. 

■  Interpreting  the  Statistics— 

.\t  even  the  first  glance,  the  all-over  superiority  in 
achievement  of  the  direct-view'  students  is  apparent. 
One  cannot  .safely'  average  the  percentages  indicated 
for  the  eight  sets  of  test  scores  for  all  students  involved; 
hut  were  one  to  do  so,  there  would  Ix'  a  general  esti¬ 
mation  that  the  direct-view  students  were  about  14 
per  cent  ahead  of  their  classmates  at  the  end  of  the 
first  .semester  and  about  29  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
second. 

In  any  case,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  direct-view 
students  pn)gressed  more  rapidly  than  their  classmates, 
not  only  in  the  first  semester  hut  also  in  the  second. 
There  was  a  “pyramiding”  of  gain.  Despite  the  general 
slower  progress  of  most  typing  students  as  they  get  into 
advanced  work,  the  direct-view  students  expanded  their 
“edge”  over  the  side-view  students;  the  margin  is  more 
than  proiwrtionate  to  the  gains  in  the  first  .semester. 

■  Evaluating  Other  .Aspects- 

The  three  researcluTS  vohmteeri'd  their  own  non- 
stati.stical  observations,  which,  though  not  scientifically 
controlled,  were  nevertheless  so  uniform  among  their 
separate  reix)rt.s  as  to  repre.sent  significant  findings. 
They  found  that: 

—There  was  also  a  notable  gain  in  the  general  copy¬ 
reading  liahits  of  the  direct-view  students. 

—The  students  using  Line-a-times  maintained  c-on- 
stantly  the  kind  of  excellent  posture  nsnally  ohtaiiu'd 
only  by  c'onstant  admonition. 

-Because  of  the  confidence  that  superiority  in  speed 
and  accuracy  gave  the  direct-view  students,  they 
achieved  more,  too,  in  their  production  work. 

—The  direc't-view  students  nsnally  comph'ted  their 
assignments  in  much  less  time  than  the  other  students. 
.Aware  of  this,  many  side-view  learners  reipiested  the 
opjK)rtimity  to  u.se  the  Line-a-times. 

■  In  Final  Summary— 

The  results  of  the  experiment  indicate  that  the  use 
of  direct-view  copv'holders  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  enhancement  of  typing  skill.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  tlxj  researchers,  “The  Line-a-time  is  espt'cially  Ixmic- 
ficial  to  advanced  typing  students,  as  they  get  closer  to 
actual  hnsiness  office  work.” 
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How  to  Organize  the  Subject  Matter  of 
Your  Secretarial-Practice  Course 


OHCJANIZATION  of  the  subject 
matter  iti  your  secretarial-prac¬ 
tice  course  can  follow  many 
patterns,  cover  many  ditterent  topics. 
The  most  typical  pattern  is  to  have 
instruction  in  machines,  filing,  human 
relations,  and  office  procedure  comprise 
the  secretarial-practice  course. 

.Assuming  that  your  scIkm)!  has  this 
pattern,  how  do  you  organize  instruc¬ 
tion  in  your  course  .so  as  to  give 
adcfjuate  attention  to  each  aspect?  Si.x 
suggestions  follow. 

■  Make  Preliminary  Plans— 

The  secret  of  organizing  is  to  make 
preliminary  plans.  ,Such  things  as  the 
following  should  be  taken  care  of  be¬ 
fore  the  first  day  of  class: 

•  S(’I(’ctiou  of  text  materials. 

•  Chcckiuf’  on  kind  and  condition 
of  your  ecjuipment  and  supplies. 

•  Chcckinfi  on  the  conditions  of  the 
room  itself— lighting,  bulletin  boards, 
chalkboards,  arrangement,  etc. 

•  r/nr/ing  out,  if  possible,  how  many 
students  will  be  in  the  class. 

•  Prcfuiration  of  whatever  supple- 
mentar\  material  you  need. 

■  Make  a  Schedule  for  Each  Day- 
Set  up  a  day-by-day  schedule  for  the 
entire  semester.  In  secretarial  practice, 
where  sucli  a  variety  of  topics  must  be 
scheduled  concurrently,  there  is  no 
ready-made  guide;  nou  will  need  to 
compose  your  own  schedule.  You  will 
probabU-  work  with  three  sets  of  in¬ 
structional  materials— for  machines,  fil¬ 
ing,  and  background  (procedures  and 
human  relations). 

•  Machines  are  usually  taught  under 
a  rotation  s\stem  in  which  each  student 
gets  his  turn  on  each  machine.  The 
first  presentation  of  each  machiiu* 
should  be  a  general  orientation  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  instructor. 

•  Filiuf’  can  be  taught  either  under 
a  rotation  scheme  or  to  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Most  frequently,  filing  i;  put 
under  the  rotation  plan,  along  with 
the  machines,  in  order  to  provide  more 
flexibility  in  rotation  schwlules. 

•  Those  secretarial  procedures  that 
involve  typewriting  should  be  taught  in 
the  typing  room.  The  other  secretarial 
aspects,  such  as  human  relations  (meet¬ 
ing  callers,  for  <‘xample),  knowledges 


(finding  a  credit  ratuig),  and  attitudes 
(like,  co-o^rerating  on  the  job)  are 
developed  best  in  a  discussion  type  of 
class  situation. 

How  can  one  bring  Iroth  the  individ¬ 
ual-work  plan  (rotation)  and  group- 
work  plan  into  a  day-by-day  schedule? 
The  writer  has  found  it  feasible  to 
organize  instruction  in  this  way: 

•  Mondatjs—Chiss  presentation  of  a 
secretarial  background  topic,  “Freejuent 
Secretarial  Duties,”  for  example. 

•  Tuesdays  —  hiihori\tor\’  period,  in 
which  students,  following  the  rotation 
plan,  work  on  machines  or  do  filing. 

•  Wednesdays  —  In  the  typewriting 
room,  stiidents  work  on  secretarial 
projects  involving  typing,  such  as  pre¬ 
paring  thank-you  letters,  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  These  grow  out  of  the 
Monday  discussion. 

•  T/i  nr.vf/rty.y  —  Laboratorx’  period, 
continuing  Tuesday’s  work. 

•  Fr/(/rti/.s— Laboratory  period,  con¬ 
tinuing  Thursday’s  work. 

In  general,  such  a  plan  (and  of 
course  the  days  of  the  week  can  be 
varied  —  for  example,  some  prefer  to 
have  laboratorx'  periods  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays)  provides  one 
pericnl  a  week  for  discussion  of  text- 
b(M)k  materials,  one  period  for  doing 
projects  associated  with  the  textbook, 
and  three  peritnls  for  work  on  the 
rotation  jdan.  .^ssuming  the  usual  16- 
wtH'k  semester  but  pnniding  an  initial 
orientation  week  and  a  final  review 
week,  there  are  14  weeks,  or  70  periods, 
of  instruction: 

14  periods,  textb(K)k  di.scus.sion 

14  peri(Kls,  secretarial  projects 

42  periods,  rotation  activities 
■  Orient  Students  Carefully— 

It  is  wise  to  devote  the  first  week 
to  orienting  the  students  to  the  course 
and  to  giving  demonstrations  on  each 
machiiie.  \  typical  “first  week”: 

•  introduction  to  course: 
-Aims,  projects,  organization,  etc. 


DR.  CHARLES  B.  HICKS 
College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration 
Ohio  State  University 


•  Tuesday  —  Teacher  demonstration 
of  full-bank  aiul  lO-key  adding  ma¬ 
chines. 

•  Wedtiesday  —  Teacher  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  rotary  and  key-driven  calcula¬ 
tors. 

•  Thursday- Teacher  demonstration 
of  duplicating  and  transcribing  ma¬ 
chines. 

•  Friday— Introduction  of  filing  rules, 
systems,  and  a.ssignments. 

The  demonstrations  are,  of  cour.se, 
general;  it  is  not  possible  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  first  presentation  of 
each  machine,  but  the  students  should 
have  a  general  idea  of  how  the  ma¬ 
chines  operate  and  what  they  will  do 
before  beginning  work  on  them. 

During  the  first  week,  the  class  ro¬ 
tation  schedule  should  be  planned.  A 
good  idea:  duplicate  the  schedules  as 
a  part  of  the  Thursday  demonstration; 
each  student  can  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  schedule.  Another  gocxl  idea: 
find  out,  in  the  Monday  presentation, 
which  students  have  had  experience  on 
each  machine;  assigning  the.se  students 
to  these  machines  as  Step  One  in  tht* 
rotation  will  simplify  getting  the  plan 
“on  .schedtile.” 

■  Make  Assignments  Well  in  .4d- 
vance— 

The  writer  has  found  it  wise  to  .sec 
that  assignments  are  outlined  long  in 
advance.  If  class  discussion  is  each 
Monday,  for  example,  the  students  have 
ample  time  to  ready  their  materials  for 
the  Wednesday  typing  laboratory’  and 
for  the  discussion  to  be  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday. 

■  Use  a  Workable  Rotation  Plan— 

The  preparation  of  a  rotation  sched¬ 
ule  is  always  an  interesting  job.  If  you 
do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  you  are 
lost;  if  you  do,  it’s  fun.  You’ll  have  the 
job  anew  each  semester,  since  you  are 
sure  to  have  varying  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents,  machines,  and  periods. 

•  First,  deteimine  how  many  ma¬ 
chines  you  have.  Let’s  assume  that  yoti 
have  these: 

3  full-bank  adding  machines 
3  ten-key  adding  machines 

15  rotary  calculators 
3  key-driven  calculators 
1  spirit  duplicator 
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TYPICAL  ROTATION  SCHEDULE  No. 

1 

Based  on 

units  of  3  periods  each,  especially 

suitable  in  secre 

farial-practice  courses  that  devote  3  periods 

week  to  practice 

on  office  machines  and  in 

filing. 

Class  Periods 

Devoted  to 

Practice  on  Office  Machines 

Studeoti' 

1 

k- 

7-  10- 

13* 

16-  19- 

22- 

25-  28- 

31- 

3k- 

37- 

kO- 

Itaact 

6 

9  12 

15 

18  21 

2k 

27  30 

33 

36 

39 

k2 

1.. 

A 

T 

R  R 

R 

R  K 

S 

M  F 

F 

F 

F 

TXO 

2.. 

A 

T 

R  R 

R 

R  K 

S 

N  F 

F 

F 

F 

OTX 

3.. 
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Key  to  Symbols  in  Both  Schedules 

A 

Full-bank  adding  machine 

T 

Ten-key  adding  machine 

R 

Rotary  calculator 

(Monroe,  Marchand,  Friden) 

K 

Key-driven  calculator  (Comptometer,  Burroughs,  Plus) 

S 

Spirit  duplicator  (two  students  work  together) 

M 

Mimeograph  and  Mimeoscope  (two  students  work  together) 

F 

Filing 

TXO 

One  day 

on  transcriber. 

one  day  as  office 

(class!  manager, 

and 

one 

day  on  any  machine  available.  Manager  helps  teacher,  checks  papers. 

supervises  routines. 

D 

( Below 

only)  Three  students  share  the 

two  duplicators 

and 

the 

transcribing  unit 

for  a 

S-period  joint  unit 

TYPICAL  ROTATION  SCHEDULE  No.  2 

Based  on 

units  of  5  periods  each, 

with  teams  of  3 

students 

each  following  identical  schedules 

las  shown  by  students  1 

3 

and  4-6, 

and  condensec 

in  others'  schedule).  Note  special 

significance  of  “D"  in  the  symbol  list  above. 

1  Student** 

Class  Periods  Devoted  to  Practice  on  Office  Hacblnes 

1  N&aes 
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Special;  tee  cceneoti 

In  accoopanylng  article. 

1  Htchlnet: 

Check  00  Rxaiber  of  Office  Machines  Used 

s 

A. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

T. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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R. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

X. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

• 

0. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1  stencil  duplicator 
20  filing  units 
1  transcribing  machine 

•  Second,  determine  the  number  of 
hours  a  student  should  spend  on  each 
machine— it  will  depend  on  whether 
you  are  trying  for  full  skill  or  just 
accjuaintanceship  with  the  machine, 
and  it  will  he  conditioiunl  by  the 
facilities  and  time  at  yonr  disposal. 
Let’s  assume  your  calculations  are: 

•5  periods,  full-bank  adding  machine 
5  periods,  ten-key  adding  machine 
10  periods,  rotary  calculator 
10  periods,  key-driven  calculator 
5  periods,  spirit  duplicator 
5  periods,  stencil  duplicator 
10  periods,  filing  practice 
3  periods,  transcribing  machine 
53  periods,  total  to  cover  all 

•  Third,  determine  the  number  of 
laboratory  periods  available.  In  the 
schedule  outlined,  42  periods  were  set 
aside  for  rotation  work. 

•  Fourth,  detennine  the  number  of 
students  to  he  rotated.  Since  instruction 
on  machines  is  individual,  the  number 
of  students  should  he  limited  to  25  per 
instructor. 

•  Fifth,  determine  how  many  hours 
can  he  provided  for  each  student  on 
each  machine.  For  example,  if  you 
have  25  students  and  only  3  key-driven 
machint's,  each  student  can  spend  only 
5  hours  on  the  machine.  The  formula: 
Number  of  machines  times  the  number 
of  machine  periotls,  divided  by  the 
number  of  students,  equals  the  number 
of  hours  available  per  student  per  ma¬ 
chine.  In  the  case  of  our  sample  prob¬ 
lem,  3  (machines)  times  42  (class 
periods  for  machines  work)  is  126;  this 
divided  by  25  (number  of  students) 
is  5. 

Using  the  .same  formula,  the  time 
available  for  each  machine  in  the  list 
we  first  assumed  is: 

5  periods,  full-bank  adding  machine 
5  periods,  ten-key  adding  machine 
25  periods,  rotary  calculator 
5  periods,  key-driven  calculator 
2  periods,  spirit  duplicator 
2  periods,  stencil  duplicator 
33  periods,  filing 
2  periods,  transcriber 

•  Sixth,  reconcile  the  extremes,  chop¬ 
ping  here  and  there,  douhling-up  stu 
dents  here  and  there,  using  some  of 
the  typing  periods  for  machines  periods, 
and  so  on,  to  tailor  a  schedule  con¬ 
sistent  with  your  objectives.  Some 
sacrifices  must  always  be  made— you 
are  sure  to  have  too  many  students 
needing  too  much  instruction  'on  too 
few  machines  in  too  short  a  time. 

•  Seventh,  arrange  rotation  units  in 
multiple  periods.  It  is  much  easier,  al¬ 
though  not  essential,  to  make  a  sched¬ 
ule  if  the  time  on  each  machine  is  in 
multiples,  such  as  3-6-9  periods  or 
4-8-12  or  5-10-15,  etc. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Transcription  Awards  Program 

Starts  Here  in  March 


■  Note  the  Sample  Schedules— 

Two  illustrative  rotation  plans  for 

the  problem  we  have  beiMi  assuming 
are  adjacent.  Each  is  a  realistic  solu¬ 
tion;  neither  is  perfect. 

•  The  first  schedtile  is  developed  in 
multiples  of  three  class  periods.  Each 
student  ends  up  with: 

3  periods,  full-hank  adding  machine 
3  periods,  ten-key  adding  machine 
1 2  periods,  rotary  calculator 
3  periods,  key-driven  calculator 
3  periods,  spirit  duplicator 
3  periods,  stencil  duplicator 
12  periods,  filing 
I  period,  transcriber 
1  period  as  office  (class)  manager 

1  period  on  any  free  machine 
42  periods,  to  cover  all 

In  the  case  of  the  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  more  than  one  student  has  to 
use  the  machine  at  a  time. 

•  The  second  schedide  uses  mul- 
tijiles  of  five  periods.  Each  student 
gets: 

5  periods,  fnll-hank  adding  machine 
5  periods,  ten-key  adding  machine 
10  periods,  rotarv’  calculator 
5  periods,  key-driven  calculator 

2  periods,  spirit  duplicator 
2  periods,  stencil  duplicator 

10  periods,  filing 
1  period,  transcriber 
40  periods,  leaving  2  for  review 
This  plan  provides  more  complete 
machine  utilization,  hut  it  leaves  a  25th 
student  unassigned.  This  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  seems  at  first;  you  alvv^ays 
have  a  student  who  has  had  consider¬ 
able  e.xperience  with  machines,  or  who 
can  come  to  the  lalxiratory  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  hour,  or  who  is  willing  to  fill  in  at 
the  m;ichines  of  absentees. 

This  plan,  you  note,  calls  for  making 
one  5-period  “unit”  by  combining  the 
two  duplicators  and  the  transcriber;  it 
is  easy  to  work  out  a  s('parate  rotation 
plan  for  this  unit,  rotating  the  three 
students  assigned  to  it  through  five 
activities:  preparing  a  .stencil,  rimning 
the  stencil,  preparing  a  mast<'rset.  nm- 
ning  the  spirit  duplicator,  and  tran¬ 
scribing. 

■  Include  a  Comprehensive  Review— 
It  is  essential  that  a  review  be 

jirovided  to  “tie  the  course  together.” 
The  review  should  cover; 

•  All  secretarial  procedures. 

•  All  machine  operations,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  advanced  ones. 

•  Filina  rules  and  procedures. 

•  Iltiman  relations  discussions. 

.-\n  ideal  way  to  provide  a  revit  vv  is 
to  establish  a  model  office  in  vv'hich 
students  take  part  in  each  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  typical  office  situation.  It  is 
difficult  to  achieve  such  a  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  basic  skills  have  been 
attained  in  a  well-organized  class,  set 
up  on  a  good  daily  plan. 


Next  month  a  new  feature, 
based  on  a  national  survey  and 
designed  to  teachers’  specifica¬ 
tions,  will  begin  in  this  magazine:  an 
awards  program  for  achievement  in 
preparing  mailable  transcripts. 

■  Background  of  New  Service- 

Last  .spring  the  Gregg  Awards  De¬ 
partment  asked  several  hundred  teach¬ 
ers  to  help  evaluate  the  services  of  the 
Department.  Statistics  concerning  pro¬ 
cedures  and  accomplishment  in  tran¬ 
scription  courses  revealed  that— 

•  \inety  per  cent  of  the  .schools  put 
their  students  at  typewriters  for  tran¬ 
scribing  practice.  A  third  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  have  a  separate,  formal  course 
in  transcription. 

•  Eiahtij-four  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  responding  stated  specifically  that 
they’  wished  for  an  awards  program 
bast'd  on  students’  rates  of  producing 
mailable  transcripts. 

The  Gregg  Awards  Department 
sponsors  student  awards  in  many  as¬ 
pects  of  biisiness  training— shorthand 
penmanship,  shorthand  speed,  type¬ 
writing  artistry,  typing  speetl,  book¬ 
keeping  (see  page  24)— but  not  one 
based  on  speed  and  skill  in  actual  tran¬ 
scribing. 

■  Nature  of  the  New  Award— 

Because  of  the  expres.setl  interest, 
Bl’sine.ss  Education  M’ohi.d  will  pre¬ 
sent  testing  materials  and  an  awards 
procedure  in  the  March,  April,  and  May 
issues.  The  presentation  is  experimental; 
if  it  is  well  received  by  teachers,  it  will 
be  c'ontinuetl,  and  possibly  enlarged  to 
provide  both  an  autumn  and  a  spring 
series  of  tests. 

•  The  materials  will  he  prepared  by 
Florence  E.  Ulrich,  director  of  the 
entire  Gregg  .Awards  Program,  whose 
ceaseless  correspondence  with  teachers 
qualifies  her  to  know  precisely  what 
they  want  in  awards  tests. 

•  Each  test  take  is  double:,  that  is. 
each  test  includes  two  letters.  Each  let¬ 
ter  will  contain  250  words.  The  first 
will  be  for  the  teacher  to  give  at  80 
words  a  minute;  the  second,  at  100 
words  a  minute.  Inside  addresses  are 
dictated  in  “free”  time  before  each 
take.  Both  letters  will  be  on  the  same 
vocabulary. 

•  There  will  he  three  awards.  The 
student  makes  mailable  transcripts  of 
both  letters;  the  award  for  which  he 


(jualifies  is  detennined  by  the  time  it 
takes  him  to  transcribe  tbe  two  letters. 
He  gets  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Tran¬ 
scription  .Accomplishment  if  his  two 
transcripts  are  completed  in  25  min¬ 
utes  {rate:  20  words  a  minute);  a 
Senior  certificate  if  he  transcribes  in  20 
minutes  {rate:  25  words  a  minute);  a 
Superior  certificate  if  be  transcribes  in 
IT  minutes  {rate:  30  words  a  minute). 

.As  in  the  other  Gregg  tests,  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  obtain  pin  awards  in  lieu  of, 
or  leith,  the  certificates. 

•  Papers  must  be  mailable.  The  orig¬ 
inal  copies  of  the  transcripts  must  be 
sent  in  with  the  applicatiiins  for  awards. 
The  letters  will  be  inspected  closely  to 
ascertain  that  they  truly  are  mailable; 
that  word  changes  do  not  change  the 
meaning;  that  papers  are  free  of  finger 
smudges;  that  there  are  no  errors  in 
spelling,  grammar,  word  division, 
names;  tl.at  any  erasures  are  very 
neatly  made;  that  there  are  no  omis¬ 
sions;  that  the  transcripts  are  arranged 
appropriate^’  on  the  page;  and  so  on. 
In  general,  letters  will  be  considered 
mailable  if  the  teacher  would  himself 
be  willing  to  sign  the  product  as  his 
own. 

•  Three  sets  of  tests  will  be  given- 
in  the  March,  the  April,  and  the  May 
issues— so,  students  will  have  three  op¬ 
portunities  to  qualify  for  awards. 

■  Getting  a  Running  Start— 

“To  make  richest  use  of  this  new 
service,”  suggests  Miss  Ulrich,  “the 
transcription  teacher  will  want  to  start 
now  building  up  to  the  taking  of  the 
tests.  Now  is  the  time  for  class  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  mailahility  is  and  what  de¬ 
sirable  transcribing  rates  are.” 

Miss  Ulrich  suggests  having  students 
bring  in  actual  business  letters  for  class 
evaluation  of  arrangement  and  mail- 
ability;  having  students  measure  their 
rate  of  transcribing  letters  of  about  250 
words;  encouraging  reviews  of  each 
other’s  papers,  to  ascertain  mailahility; 
letting  students  practice  neat  erasing 
and  correct  letter  placement. 

“I  hope  our  teacher  friends  will  not 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  sprirxa  the 
tests.”  said  Miss  Ulrich.  “Students 
should  train  for  them.  The  purpose  of 
this  awards  program  is  to  bring  long- 
range,  continuous  motivation  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  transcription  classes;  and  our 
efforts  are  dedicaterl  to  that  goal.” 
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TYPING  DRILLS 

Second  of  a  series  of  drill  lessons 
you  can  duplicate  exactly  as  shown 
and  use  in  your  typewriting  classes 


, . .  for  Control 


Does  your  typing  class  need 
some  sort  of  stabilizing  influence? 

If  your  students  are  making  too 
many  errors,  duplicate  the  drills  on  the 
«)pposite  page— and  give  your  class  a 
perio<l  of  intensiv'e  c'ontrolled-stroking 
practice. 

•  Using  the  Warmup  Drills— 

Puqioseful  warmup  activity  should 
open  any  drill  period.  Establish  as  the 
“goal  of  the  day”  the  development  «)f 
good  .stroking. 

Call  for  a  70-space  line;  while  the 
class  copies  the  warmup  rhythm  drill, 
t.bserve  the  students  closely,  paying 
special  attention  to  stroking. 

Next,  direct  the  students  to  type  the 
three  lines  of  double-letter  words.  Most 
tvpists,  regardless  of  their  skill  stage, 
have  trouble  with  double-letter  words 
and  profit  from  this  practice. 

Tht‘  three  sentences  loadtxl  with 
double-letter  words  are  worth  practic¬ 
ing  as  copy  matter;  they  arc  even  better 
w’hen  list'd  for  12-  or  3()-second  writ¬ 
ings.  Call  for  a  (piick  preview  of  each 
line,  then  give  a  timing  or  two  on  each 
or  all,  to  encourage  full  effort.  Devote 
about  eight  minutes  to  this  thorough 
w^armup. 

•  One-Hand-Word  Practice- 

Practice  on  left-  and  right-hand 
words  can  be  very  helpful,  for  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  the  most  commonly 
used  words  are  written  entirely  by  one 
hand,  and  parts  of  many  more  cxintain 
one-hand  sequences. 

The  drills  here  are  helpful  in  point¬ 
ing  out  specific  hand  and  finger  strok¬ 
ing  difficulties.  The  student  should  note 
(juickly  which  fingers  do  not  respond 
readily  and  then  cxincentrate  his  prac¬ 
tice  on  them. 

Left-hand  words,  incidentally,  have 
a  special  remedial  value.  W'henever  stu- 
ilents  type  the  t  and  the  /i  close  to¬ 
gether  or  overlapping  in  a  word  like 
the  (or  the  tf  and  h  in  when),  the 
typi-s-t’s  “timing”  is  off  because  of 
cx)nflic*t  lietween  the  left  hand  and  the 
spacebar.  Practice  on  left-hand  words 
reduces  this  kind  of  error. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  the  one- 


DR.  FRED  WINGER 
Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


hand  drill  lines  show'n  across  the  page; 
obviously',  for  example,  they  can  be 
copied— singly,  each  group  singly,  each 
line  more  than  once,  a  line  of  left-hand 
and  a  line  of  right-hand  worils  alter¬ 
nately,  and  so  on. 

.\s  an  eye  opener,  give  the  class  a 
one-minute  writing  on  the  left-hand 
w'ords  and  another  such  writing  on  the 
right-hand  words;  have  the  students 
compute  gross  spt*cd  and  total  errors. 
Which  hand  needs  the  more  intensive 
practice  will  be  obvious  from  the  scores; 
jiermit  the  students  to  practice  the  lines 
intensively,  preparatory  to  a  repetition 
of  the  timings.  Then,  repeat  the  two 
timings,  having  students  report  changes 
in  their  rate  and  or  ac'curacy.  .\.sk, 
“flow  many  gained  2  or  more  words  a 
minute?  ...  4  or  more?  ...  6  or 
more?  .  .  .”  and  so  on,  to  give  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  grow*’i.  The  cycle  of  one-minute 
timings,  of  intensive  practice,  of  re- 


Joim  Drausbon  ACCURACY  DRILL  FOR  FOIRI 


Tboie  freab  flower*  we  ordered  had  a  (peels 
Tboae  fresh  flowers  we  ordered  had  a  epecla 
Those  fresh  flowers  (^pondered  bad  a  specie 


' 1  doubt  that  July  will  bri04  a  cool  snap;  w 
I  doubt  that  July  will  bring  a  cool  snap;  w 
I  doubt  that  July  will  bring  a  cool  snap;  w 

5  The  bids  aust  dirty  up  the  floor  a  lot,  fc 
\  The  kids  Bust  dirty  up  the  floor  a  lot,  ' 

I  The  kids  Bust  dirty  up  the  floor  a  lot. 


An  old  grade  of  hybrid 
An  old  grade  hybrid 
^ An  old  grade  of  hybrid 

June  Just  now  received 
June  Just  now  received 
June  Just  now  received 

The  Judge  directed  the 
The  Judge  directed  the 
I  The  Judge  directed  the 

The  bright  olocas  in  f 
The  bright  blooas  in 
The  bright  tlooBs  1 


sweet  com  is 
sweet  com  1'  ^ 
sweet  com  1 4. 

y, 

froB  Frar  ■> 
froB  Ft»  A'A 


Student  can  use  any  “loaded  ropy"  for  drills 
that  are  timed  and  scored  on  the  basis  of 
’points."  Sote  computation  formula. 


timing,  anil  of  tallying  will  take  ten 
minutes 

Idea:  Use  a  contlen.sed  version  of  the 
foregoing  as  the  warmup  each  period 
lor  a  week  or  two.  Have  students  type 
each  of  the  five  warmup  lint's  (or,  for 
variety,  similar  lines  that  you  compose 
yourself),  then  take  a  one-minute  writ¬ 
ing  on  each  of  the  sets  of  one-hand 
words.  Compute  the  scores.  Collt'ct  the 
papers  each  day;  in  the  second  week, 
give  back  to  the  students  the  papers 
they  used  the  same  day  of  the  prect'd- 
ing  week  and  have  them  do  their  warm¬ 
up  and  timings  on  the  backs  of  the 
same  papers;  doing  this  will  excite  the 
students:  tluw  will  do  the  work  much 
better  the  second  week  and  see  that 
they  are  ac'c-omplishing  .something. 

■  Using  the  Row-Reach  Sentences— 

In  the  last  group  of  sentences,  as  the 
miderscDres  show,  are  many  sequcmces 
in  vv'hich  the  same  finger  is  used  twice, 
consecutively.  The  students  do  not  type 
the  underscores.  The  drills  give  good 
practice. 

Idea:  Use  tht“se  sentences  as  copy 
for  a  “points”  game,  which  will  give 
some  emphasis  to  speed  and  control 
siimiltaiUHiusly. 

Permit  the  student  to  preview  i*ach 
sentence,  then  direct  him  to  write  as 
many  lines  as  he  can— each  line  three 
times,  followed  by  a  blank  space— in 
the  time  \ou  allow.  You  can  time  for 
whatever  length  you  wish;  the  writer 
has  found  that  sexen  minutes  is  about 
ihe  right  length  of  time.  Explain  to  the 
students  how  they  will  compute  their 
scores— 3  points  for  every  line  com¬ 
pleted.  plus  2  points  for  every  line  that 
is  coiiied  perft>ctly,  plus  bonus  points. 
The  lionus  points  depend  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  consecutive  perfect  lines;  1-4 
lines,  0  points;  5-9  lines,  5  points;  10-14 
lines,  10  points;  15  or  more,  a  point  for 
1‘ach  line.  Explain,  also,  that  there  is  ;i 
|x*nalty:  5  ixiints  off  for  each  error. 

The  students  quickly  do  their  com¬ 
putations  (see  the  illustration).  The 
points  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
competition,  for  team  contests,  or  even 
lor  grading. 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WORLD 


ACCURACY  DEVELOPMENT  DRILL 


1.  WARMUP 


a.  Rhythm  Drills 

a  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldkf jghf j dksla  ;sldkf jghf j dksla  ;sldkf jghf jdksla  ;sldk 
aq ;pswlodekif rjugthyf rjudekiswloaq  ;pswlodekif rjugthyf rjudekiswloaq  ;psw 


b.  Double-Letter  Words  and  Sentences 

Aaron  abbey  occur  caddy  seem  offer  baggy  shall  comma  sunny  floor  issue 
appear  terror  pretty  sizzle  bazaar  ribbon  accept  paddle  keeping  office 
bigger  follow  summer  cannot  school  supply  correct  assume  matter  puzzle 

Words ; 

Aaron  agreed  to  carry  his  class  office  at  school  until  summer  arrives.  14  14 
Lizzie  took  a  roll  of  yellow  ribbon  from  a  peddler  but  cannot  keep  it.  14  28 
I  suggest  you  accept  his  written  offer  and  look  for  a  smaller  cottage.  14  42 


2.  LEFT-  AND  RIGHT-HAND  WORDS 

Words ; 

as  act  bad  far  cat  add  car  get  are  bed  few  saw  beg  see  was  set  car  red  14  14 

at  be  we  ear  see  age  best  care  date  ever  case  dear  fact  gave  read  were  14  28 

bad  sea  ate  dad  rest  bear  fast  save  rate  draw  east  face  safe  base  ease  14  42 

after  great  refer  state  waste  great  regard  secret  regret  garage  create  14  56 


10  11  12  13  14 


in  my  no  up  oh  him  joy  you  non  hip  ill  oil  mum  ply  hum  Lon  inn  pup  lip  14  14 
on  kin  mop  hop  ink  mom  pop  Lum  only  upon  look  hill  milk  July  kill  null  14  28 
imp  pin  nip  nil  noon  John  lily  join  mill  pink  lion  noun  plum  look  hymn  14  42 
junk  imply  phony  onion  nylon  pupil  Jimmy  hominy  unhook  opinion  million  14  56 


3.  ROW-REACH  SENTENCES 

Words ; 

Those  fresh  flowers  we  ordered  had  a  special  price  delivered  anywhere.  14  14 

I  doubt  that  July  will  ^ing  a  cool  snap;  why  not  switch  Fred  to  June?  14  28 

The  ^ds  must  dirty  up  the  fl^or  a  lot ,  for  Ruthy  must  sweep  it  often.  14  42 

An  old  grade  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  is  much  better  than  any  frozen  kind.  14  56 


June  just  now  received  from  Frank  a  notice  of 


The  judge  directed  the  j ury  to  decide  whether  Azo-  killed  the  soldier 
The  ^ight  blooms  in  front  of  my  schcpl  are  nice  but  much  too  fragile 


The  old  king  was  pertainly  kind  and  just  but 


the  December  conference 


demanded  sincere  respect 


id  11  12  13  14 


14  70 


14  84 


14  98 


14  112 
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How  to  Use 


Royal's  "Carriage- 
Tension  Control" 


(Or,  How  to  Soup  Up  a  Typewriter) 


HE  CARRIAGE-TENSION  CONTROL  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  current  Royal  Typewriter  came  in 
answer  to  a  long-felt  need  for  a  hand-set  device 
that  would  instantly  lower  or  increase  carriage  tension. 
Some  teachers  have  had  mechanics  make  tension  ad¬ 
justments  in  classroom  machines;  all  teachers  have 
wished  it  were  possible  to  make  such  adjustments  easily, 
to  lighten  the  carriage  for  the  slight,  weak-wristed  or 
weak-anned  little  girl,  for  e.\ample;  or  to  increase  the 
tension  for  the  husky  football  player  who  all  but  tosses 
the  typewriter  from  the  desk  each  time  he  returns  the 
carriage.  Too,  some  teachers  have  wished  the  carriage 
would  “jump”  quicker  on  tabulations.  And  other  teach¬ 
ers,  realizing  that  ty  pebar  action  is  snappier  when  car¬ 
riage  tension  is  high,  have  wanted  higher  tension  for 
their  speed  drives  and  faster  students. 

So,  Royal  has  engineered  a  simple  knob  which,  if 


you  turn  it  one  way,  increases  carriage  tension;  and, 
if  you  turn  it  the  other  way,  reduces  tension.  There  is 
a  dial  indicator  beside  the  knob.  When  the  knob  is 
turned  toward  the  back,  so  that  the  pointer  is  at  a  high 
number,  the  carriage  tension  is  high.  When  the  knob  is 
turned  toward,  the  front,  ijointing  toward  a  lower  num¬ 
ber,  the  carriage  tension  is  lower.  High  number,  high 
tension;  low  number,  low  tension. 

■  When  to  Use  the  Normal  “Low”  Tension— 

“If  the  higher  tension  is  so  good,”  one  may  wonder, 
“why  e\er  set  it  at  the  lower  tension?”  Answer:  Students 
(and  iiarticularly  beginners)  who  use  a  pushing  or 
lingering  touch  find  that  the  more  sensitive  action  of 
high  carriage  tension  results  in  blank  spaces  in  words 
and  e.xtra  blanks  between  words. 

When  the  dial  is  set  for  low  tension,  the  carriage 
has  “normal”  tension— correct  for  routine  classroom  and 
cilice  work  in  manuscript  and  correspondence  typing. 
The  carriage  is  not  sluggish;  ty  pebar  action  is  perfectly 
normal.  For  best  results,  the  machine  should  be  used 
ordinarily  in  “low”  tension,  with  the  new  higher  ten¬ 
sions  reserved  for  special  puiqxises. 

■  When  to  Use  the  Special  “High”  Tension— 

With  an  increase  in  tension,  the  carriage  is  pulled 
more  rapidly  toward  the  left.  Typebars  are  “kicked” 
back  more  rapidly.  There  is  more  resistance  to  a  car¬ 
riage  return.  So,  whenever  these  factors  are  desired,  the 
typist  should  “tuni  up”  more  tension. 

When  pressing  for  higher  speed  in  praetice  drills, 
tests,  and  conte.sts,  for  example,  the  fairly  skilled  and 
the  expert  typist  benefit  from  the  higher  tension; 
literally,  the  maehine  will  go  faster  for  them.  When 
ty  ping  tables,  having  the  earriage  leap  to  the  tab  stop 
faster  is  an  advantage.  Indeed,  for  most  tabbing  work, 
(mly  on  very'  long  “hops”  is  it  essential  to  hold  down 
tlie  tabulator  key;  ordinarily,  if  tension  is  high— the 
carriage  will  make  its  hop  as  quickly  as  the  typist’s 
hand  rolls  on  and  then  off  the  palm  tabulator. 

Teaehers,  of  course,  will  immediately  sense  a  reme¬ 
dial  use  of  the  new  adjustment,  too.  With  the  maehine 
set  for  increased  earriage  tension,  the  erratic  typist  who 
lacks  continuity  or  rhythm  or  who  often  runs  his  words 
together  will  quiekly  respond  to  the  need  for  stroking  his 
keys  more  sharply;  he  is  almost  compelled  to  spaee  his 
stroking  more  evenly.  Students  who  despair  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  speed  will  find  that  higher  tension  helps  them 
to  do  so.  Girls  who  stroke  the  keys  very  lightly,  and 
l)oys  who  throw  the  carriage  too  hard— higher  tension 
helps  them,  too. 

Conversely,  the  student  who  gets  extra  spaces  in  his 
work  should  be  told  to  use  low  tension;  so  should  the 
young  student  who  finds  that  returning  the  carriage  is 
a  heavy  and  fatiguing  chore. 

■  “Personalizing”  the  Typewriter- 

Royal  is  proud  of  its  new  contribution  and  thinks  of 
it  as  a  dual  one.  Carriage-Tension  Control  is  not  only 
a  feature  that  will  help  classroom  instruction  and  lead 
more  typists  to  higher  skill  and  more  rapid  production 
but  also  .1  nev/  refinement  in  “personalizing”  the  type¬ 
writer  to  its  operator.  Just  as  the  Touch  Control  mech¬ 
anism  facilitates  adjusting  the  machine  to  its  oper¬ 
ator’s  touch,  so  is  the  Carriage-Tension  Control  a  fa¬ 
cility  for  adjusting  the  machine  so  that  its  operator 
can  use  it  more  efficiently.— Ste//fl  Willins,  School  De¬ 
partment  Mona<ier,  Rotjal  T\ipewriter  Co.,  Jnr. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Practical  Business  Experiences  Should 
Start  with  Work  Right  in  the  School 


SAYS  DENNISCAMBIER,  whose  Midland  (Pa.)  High  School  students  get 
rich  business  experience  through  their  work  as  athletic  concessionaires. 


The  school  itself,  with  its  many 
stK'ial  and  athletic  activities,  can 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  practical 
experience  in  business.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  there.  They  are  so  rich  in 
learninp  value  that  business  teachers 
would  be  wise  to  investigate  them  be¬ 
fore  looking  to  merchants  and  other 
bnsine.s.smen  for  help  in  giving  students 
a  chance  to  apply  the  theory'  they  learn. 
■  Better  Than  “On  the  Job”  Training— 
-Admittedly  no  program  of  vocational 
business  training  is  complete  without 
students’  having  the  opportunity  to 
gamer  busine.ss  experiences  as  a  part 
of  their  training.  But  too  many  business 
teachers  have  a.ssumed  that  farming 
students  out  to  business  offices  or  stores 
is  automatically  good  education  and 
superior  to  the  kind  of  sujx'rvised  work 
exiYcrienee  that  can  be  provided  right 
in  the  school. 

•  Few  hiisinesfimen  have  the  time, 
interest,  or  training  neet'ssary  to  de¬ 
velop  and  conduct  a  training  program 
in  business  experience  suitable  for  high 
school  students.  Aside  from  a  few  large 
retail  firms,  and  these  are  located  in 
just  a  few  big  cities,  the  budgets  of 
businessmen  do  not  provide  for  a  train¬ 
ing  director  or  an  educational  program 
designed  to  help  high  school  learners— 
and  only  in  a  firm  that  can  afford  the 


time  and  personnel  to  do  the  job  right 
will  the  student  receive  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention  and  guidance. 

Too  often  his  time  on  the  job  is 
wasted  on  minor  clerical  or  routine 
duties  of  little  educational  value.  The 
manager  of  a  small  business  organiza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  criticized  for  this  situa¬ 
tion;  his  respousibilitv'  is  not  erlueating 
but  making  a  living  and  wringing  .some 
profits  from  his  business.  Part-time  stu¬ 
dents  ari'  paid;  they  are  an  exjiense; 
management  naturally  tries  to  rweive 
something  of  value  in  return. 

■  Advantage  of  “School”  Business— 

By  contrast,  when  a  student  receives 
his  actual  business  experience'  on  the 
school  grounds  within  a  business  situa¬ 
tion  set  up  primarily  for  educational 
purposes  but  with  a  clear  profit  motive, 
too,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor 
whose  chief  interest  is  the  students’ 
learning,  the  student  can  realize  all  and 
more  of  the  benefits  hoped  for  in  a 
“real”  of  ice  or  store, 

\  di-scjssion  of  this  matter  is  purely 
academic  unless  one  can  offer  evidence 
of  the  kinds  of  learning  activities  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  school-dirccttnl  experience. 
For  such  evidence,  let  us  review  the 
learnings  and  activities  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  .school  engage  in  their 
supervised  work  as  operators  of  the 


refreshment  concessions  at  our  .school's 
athletic  contests  (a  kind  of  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  incidentally,  which  is  possible 
at  virtually  every  high  school  and  which 
is  often  negU'cted). 

■  We  Organized  Our  Own  Business— 

To  give  our  students  the  maximum 
training  in  the  business  duties  that 
they  might  experience  after  graduation, 
we  obtained  the  privilege  of  operating 
the  concessions  and  organizwl  our  ef¬ 
fort  in  lines  similar  to  the  prtsent  trend 
in  business  management:  a  central  or¬ 
ganization  with  numerous  outlets  under 
separate  management. 

This  proved  to  be  practical.  The 
physical  arrangement  of  our  enterprise 
necessarily  houses  separately  the  staff 
operating  the  concessions  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  office  force. 

Ha\ing  this  arrangement,  the  experi¬ 
ences  available  to  the  students  are  in¬ 
creased  several  fold  over  those  that  may 
be  achieved  in  a  single,  integrated  busi¬ 
ness  unit.  .As  one  t  bserver  commented, 
“You  have  more  junior  executives  and 
branch  managers,  this  way.” 

Following  is  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  experiences  available  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  quite  aside  from  the  obvious 
experiences  of  meeting  and  servicing 
the  customers  who  purcha.se  from  them 
and  the  dealers  who  sell  to  them: 
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■  B<M)kkec‘piiig-Accountin^  l^xperi- 
ences— 

The  office  manager  or  accountant 
and  the  staff  get  these  experiences: 

•  Accuntulation  of  an  inventory  of 
goinls  in  stock,  to  develop  the  begin¬ 
ning  inventorv'  figure  for  the  general 
ledger  and  any  supporting  inventor\ 
ledgtTs  kept. 

•  Arranfiemcnt  of  a  })alance  sheet 
from  available  assets  and  liabilities 
pres<‘nt  at  the  time  of  organi/ation. 

•  Opening  of  a  {general  ledger  with 
a  spwial  effort  to  integrate  all  the  dif- 
fert'ut  accounts  practical  for  the  t\pe 
of  business,  to  give  the  maximum  ledger 
♦“xpericnce. 

•  Openinp,  of  property  /cr/gerv  witli 
supporting  depreciation  records  for  all 
the  fixed  assets  to  show  the  rec'ord 
keeping  of  fixed  assets  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  distribution  of  the  exp<‘nse 
(»f  such  ownership. 

•  Opening  of  a  subsidiary  ledger  for 
accounts  payable  or  an  ac'counts  pay¬ 
able  invoice  file. 

•  Opening  of  proper  journals  suit¬ 
able  for  this  t\'pt^  of  business  and  for 
the  type  of  breakdown  desiri'd  on  the 
cost  and  expense  items. 

•  Proper  breakdown  of  the  journals, 
ledgers,  and  other  records,  to  give  each 
member  of  the  staff  experience'  in  the 
entire  department. 

Could  students  get  such  expc'iience 
in  any  “real”  office  or  store? 

■  Cash  Control  and  Banking 
I.,eamings— 

The  office'  manager  or  aceountant 
and  the  staff  also  experience: 

•  Openinp  of  the  general  cdsh  ac¬ 
count  at  the  hank,  including  having 
c'onfc'rences  with  bank  officials,  using  a 
passlxiok,  ojx'ning  the  chec'klxK)k  or 
check  record,  using  signature  cards,  etc. 

•  Opening  of  the  payroll  account 
and  the  making  of  transfers  frj)m  the 
general  account  to  this  account  at  the 
various  payroll  periods. 

•  Preparation  of  all  vouchers  to  sup¬ 
port  each  cash  payment. 

•  Keepinp,  of  the  voucher  and  clu'ck 
register  or  other  record  to  vouch  each 
payment.  Hc're,  internal  control  is 
taught  in  the  separation  of  vouchering 
from  cash  payment. 

•  VCrit/ng  of  checks  upon  pn*sc'nta- 
tion  of  the  proper  vouchers. 

•  Reconcilement  and  adjustment  of 
all  hank  accounts.  Internal  control  is 
taught  here  in  separating  rec'oncilc'inent 
fiom  cash  rect'ipt  and  payment. 

•  Further  experience  in  cash  contiol 
by  showing  the  importance  of  division 
of  rt'sponsibility  in  the  handling  of 
cash  and  cash  items. 

•  Arrangement  for  deposit  account 
for  c'onct'ssion  manager,  with  periodic 
transfers  from  this  account  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  account. 

•  Experwnce  in  getting  receipts 


ri'ady  for  deposit— wrapping  of  coins, 
('iidorsement  of  checks,  arrangt'ment  of 
currency,  the  proper  listing  of  each  on 
the  deposit  slip,  etc. 

•  Making  the  actual  deposits  in  the 
two  or  more  accounts,  with  the  various 
experienct'S  linked  to  this  acti\ity. 

'rhe  concession  manager  ami  his  staff 
have  a  somewhat  similar,  yet  diffeK'iit, 
series  of  experiences  ass(K'iat('d  with 
cash  control  and  banking: 

•  Receipt  of  cash  fund  and  confinna- 
tion  of  the  amount  receivml.  to  the 
office  staff. 

•  F.xperience  in  making  change, 
with  emphasis  on  building  up  from  tlie 
sale  to  the  amount  tenderr'd  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  with  a  double  check  by  count¬ 
ing  back  to  the  customer  in  the  saim' 
way. 

•  Cash  count  daily  with  separation 
of  cash  fund  from  rt'cc'ipts,  wrapping 
of  coins,  and  arrangement  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  for  deposit. 

•  Learning  the  importance  of  de¬ 
positing  ri'C'cipts  in  tact  for  comph'te 
co?itrol  over  cash  payments. 

•  Making  bank  deposits  daily,  and 
learning  the  corn'ct  prcK'edure  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  deposit  slips  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  pass  Ixxrk. 

•  Preparation  of  dc])osits  for  a  niglit 
depository. 

•  Preparation  of  the  leeekly  cash 
report,  to  coincide  with  the  report  of 
merchandise  received,  sold,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  inventory;  expl.inations  of 
.my  shortages  that  ma\  (K-ciir. 

(a>uld  students  get  all  thes»'  expt'ii- 
t'tices  in  a  “r('al”  offit'e  or  store? 

■  Buying  and  Inventory  Control— 

.\s  students  take  turns  at  being  the 
jmrehasing  agent  or  working  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agent’s  staff,  they  have  tlu'se 
further  c'xperiences: 

•  Maintenance  of  files  of  price  lists 
for  comparison  of  prices. 

•  Making  arrangements  with  v;ui- 
ous  wholesale  de;ders  for  original  or¬ 
ders.  (Subs('(|uent  ordering  is  ordi¬ 
narily  made  by  the  concession  man- 
.iger.) 

•  Receipt  of  all  invoices;  verifica¬ 
tion  with  reports  from  the  concession 
manager  as  to  (juantity;  clirn'k  of  all 
prices,  extt'iisions,  and  totals. 

•  Proper  preparation  of  all  invoices 
for  filing  and  vouchering. 

•  Making  of  adjnsiments  for  tlam- 
aged  or  short  merchandise  and  mistake's 
made  in  billing. 

•  Verification  of  all  figures  on  the 
concession  manage'r’s  report  as  to  goods 
rweived  and  sold,  inventory,  compari¬ 
son  of  .sales  with  deposits,  and  the 
acc'ounting  for  all  shortages. 

•  Preparation  of  efficiency  rcf)oits 
on  concession  manager,  including  such 
items  as  cold  drinks  per  gallon  of  s>Tup, 
pojx'oni  used  per  bag,  pounds  of 
cofftv  to  the  number  of  cups,  etc. 


•  Periodic  surprise  cash  and  inven 
tory  counts,  made  to  verify  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  concession  manager. 

Similarly,  the  concession  manager 
and  staff  have  parallel  experiences: 

•  Accumtdation  of  beginning  inven¬ 
tory  data  or  verification  of  data  re- 
cei\ed  from  office  manager  for  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  cash  and  inventory  record. 

•  Making  arrangement  with  suppli¬ 
ers  authorized  by  the  “home  office  ’  for 
(juantities  and  deliveiy  dates. 

•  Receipt  of  merchandise,  verifica¬ 
tion  of  amount  received,  making  of 
proper  rwords,  filing  of  delivery  slijis 
to  vouch  receipt. 

•  Reporting  to  the  office  manager 
any  difficulties  encountered  not  within 
the  manager’s  jurisdiction. 

•  Maintenance  of  proper  records  as 
to  sales  of  the  various  items  at  each 
game,  with  the  factors  afft'cting  the 
sales,  such  as  the  weather,  record  of 
the  visiting  team,  rt'cord  of  the  home 
team,  size  and  type  of  erowd,  etc. 

•  Maintenance  of  a  balanced  inven¬ 
tory  bast'd  on  past  rix'ords  and  prest'ut 
trends  in  attendance,  to  avoid  waste  in 
perishables— s\ich  as  meat,  rolls,  pop 
corn,  candy,  etc. 

•  Avoidanee  of  overstock  in  perish- 
.ibles  ;md  overestimation  of  sales  of 
goods  not  returnable. 

•  Making  purchases  of  competing 
lU'oducts,  with  ('inphasis  on  th;it  with 
the  gre;iter  margin  of  profit  {e.g.: 
popcorn  versus  potato  chips). 

•  Control  of  variety  in  stock  (as. 
many  flavors),  to  prevent  overstocking 
of  slow’-moving  items. 

•  Being  alert  for  new  tx  pes  of  mer- 
chandist'  to  intrcKlucc. 

•  Discontinuance  of  brands  and  t)f 
items  that  move  slowly,  to  prevent 
losses  in  spoilage  and  leftovt'is. 

•  Keeping  records  c'onstantly  up  to 
date.  To  encourage  this,  pericxlic  ca.sh 
counts  and  inventory  chec'ks  should  be 
made  from  the  “office.  ” 

•  Becoming  familiar  w'ith  the  retail 
inventory  method  of  keeping  inventorx 
records,  by  which  the  concession  man¬ 
ager  is  charged  for  all  itnus  at  ri'tail 
price  and  must  account  for  all  of  them. 

(iould  stiulents  get  so  many  expi'ri- 
ences  in  “real”  offices  or  stores? 

■  Learnings  Belong  in  the  School— 

The  enumeration  of  .spi'cific  learniims 
could  be  extended.  Handling  pett> 
cash,  doing  payroll  acc'ounting,  consid¬ 
ering  personnel  problems,  preparing  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  so  on.  all  involve 
other  vahuible  experiences.  But  enough 
h;is  aheady  bet'n  sugge.stt'd  to  v('rif\ 
our  original  point: 

The  practical  business  experienct's 
our  students  lU'cd  can  be  given  right 
in  the  sehool,  where  the  experience's 
can  be  supervised  and  direc'ted  to  as¬ 
sure  that  they  are  pertinent,  rich,  real, 
and  much  more  diversified. 
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What  Should 
We  Teach 
about  PAPER? 

□  GRADES? 

□  SIZES? 

□  WEIGHTS? 

□  COLORS? 

□  FINISHES? 
n  GRAINS? 


Paper  may  well  Ih*  calletl  the  “common  denominator” 
of  most  office  activities,  for  it  is  involved  in  the  major- 
it>'  of  office  tasks.  Clearly,  the  training  of  office  workers 
is  incomplete  until  they  know  the  language  of  paper- 
know  that  there  are  many  different  types  of  paper,  de¬ 
signed  for  different  pnrpf)ses. 

.Ask  most  graduates  about  paper.  They  will  tell  yon, 
“Paper?  Sure,  I  know  alxint  it.  I’ve  had  to  use  enough  of 
it!  It’s  white,  it’s  S'-i  by  1 1  ittches,  and  the  center  point 
is  43  on  the  scale.  Why?” 

It  isn't  always  white,  it  isn't  always  8^/^  by  11  inches, 
and  the  center  isn't  always  at  43. 

.Any  talk  about  “substance”  and  “finish”  and  “type”  and 
“grade”  is  mystifying  to  many  of  onr  seniors  and  to  t(M) 
many  of  onr  graduates.  It  is  not  fair  to  them,  to  their  em¬ 
ployers,  or  to  the  cH)rner  stationer  for  ns  not  to  include  in 
onr  office-training  programs  a  basic  understanding  of  paper 
<inalities. 

What  do  students  need  to  know  about  paper?  Here  are 
some  of  the  essential  points: 

■  The  “Grade”  of  Paper  Is  Its  “Quality”— 

The  “grade”  (the  tinalitij)  of  paper  is  determined  by 
the  kind  of  materials  used  in  the  process  of  making  the 
paper.  Irrespective  of  its  type,  paper  is  made  from  fibre, 
of  which  there  are  two  chief  kinds:  (1)  that  obtained  from 
cotton  and  flax,  known  as  “rag”  paper;  and  (2)  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  wood,  known  as  “sulphite”  paper.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  combinations. 

The  highest-qnality  paper  is  that  made  from  100-per- 
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cent  rag  fibre,  extracted  from  cotton  or  linen  cloth  or  from 
\  irgin  cotton.  Gradations  of  quality  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  rags  used— whether  new  or  used,  white  or  colored, 
and  so  on. 

Sulphite  fibre,  extracti'd  from  wood  by  means  of  ct^rtain 
chemical  processes,  may  be  mixed  with  the  rag  fibre  to 
make  paper  of  25,  or  50,  or  75,  or  other  per  cent  “rag 
content,”  the  rest  being  sulphite  content.  In  general,  the 
greater  the  rag  content,  the  better  the  (pialitx’  of  the  paper. 
There  are  some  papers  that  are  lOO-per-ctmt  sulphite,  with 
no  rag  content. 

The  grade  of  paper  to  be  selected  depends  on  such 
things  as  the  permanence  or  longevity  rerpiired,  the  amount 
of  handling  to  be  given  it,  and  the  appearance  dt*sired. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  excuse  for  using  a  better  rjnalitx’  of 
paper  than  is  necessary  for  the  pnqiose— obviously,  for 
quality  means  cost. 

■  There  Are  Many  “Kinds”  of  Paper- 

In  the  jiaper  trade,  the  term  teriting.s  is  used  to  describe 
papers  suitable  for  typing,  writing,  printing,  and  folding. 
They  are  made  from  rag,  from  chemicalized  wood 
(sulphite),  or  combinations.  They  are  divided  into  “ImmkIs.” 
“thin  papers,”  and  “ledger”  papers. 

•  The  word  “bond”  is  a  well-known  term  that  is  actually 
descriptive  of  a  character  of  paper;  it  denotes  a  paper  that 
is  usually  hard,  long-fibred,  built  essentially  for  .strength. 
Bond  paper  is  list'd  in  almost  every  t'Onceivable  txpe  of 
business  paper— letterheads,  invoices,  statements,  envelopt's, 
and  .so  on.  It  may  be  of  rag  or  sulphite  or  a  eombination 
of  these. 

•  The  “thin  papers”  are  “bond”  in  character  but  much 
lighter  in  weight;  they  are  classified  as  manifolds  and 
onionskins.  Manifolds  are  usually  lOO-per-cent  .sulphite  and 
generally  a\ailable  in  cockle,  glazed,  and  smooth  finishes. 
Onionskins  are  at  least  partially  of  rag  content  and  are 
available  in  the  same  finishes.  There  are  csimplexities,  of 
course;  because  the  word  onionskiti  suggests  rag  content 
and  therefore  greater  strength,  it  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  trade  names  given  by  .some  manufacturers  to  their 
lOO-per-cent  sulphite  thin  papers. 

•  A  “ledfier’  paper  is  similar  to  Ixmd  but  usually  of  a 
somewhat  heavier  substance,  with  a  smooth  and  slightly 
glossN'  surface.  It  is  principally  a  records  paper  used  for 
ledger  pages  (hence  its  name),  passlxioks.  posting  forms, 
and  similar  recording  forms. 

•  Although  there  are  clearly  these  three  principal  kinds 
of  “writings”  papers,  many  special  writings  have  been 
mannfactnred  for  special  purposes.  Thus,  paper  for  mimeo¬ 
graph  work,  commonly  termed  mimeohond,  is  a  paper 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stencil  duplicating- 
quick  ink  penetration  of  the  surface,  yet  the  surface  will 
take  pen  writing.  Duplicator  paper  is  a  special  bond  for 
use  in  spirit-process  duplicating;  its  smooth,  hard  surface 
provides  shaiq?,  clear  copies— that  is  why  we  get  more 
and  better  copies  from  a  hecto  master  when  we  use 
ilnplicator  paper  than  when  we  use  any  other  kind. 

Several  manufacturers  have  now'  developetl  a  bond 
typing  paper,  in  all  thicknesses,  that  has  special  erasing 
qualities,  so  that  typescript  can  be  erased— for  a  while, 
before  the  ink  from  the  typew'riter  ribbon  “soaks  in”— wntb 
just  a  flick  of  an  ordinary  pencil  eraser.  Such  paper  is  a 
boon  to  the  typist  preparing  long  manuscripts  or  reports, 
particularly  where  multiple  copies  are  required. 

■  “Weight”  and  “Substance”  Are  Thickness- 

Paper  is  usually  sold  by  weight.  You  get  the  same  amount 
of  paper,  so  to  speak,  whether  it  is  thick  or  thin,  when 
you  buy  a  dollar’s  worth.  It’s  like  buying  butter;  a  pound 
is  a  pound,  and  the  number  of  slices  you  get  from  the 
butter  brick  depends  on  how  thick  or  thin  you  make  each 
slice. 

The  machineiA'  used  for  making  “writings”  paper  nor- 
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mally  prcxluces  sheets  measuring  17  x  22  inches;  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  “ream”  (500  sheets)  usually  has  those  measure¬ 
ments;  the  ream  we  buy  for  classroom  or  office  use  is  a 
quarter  that  size,  8^-4  by  1 1  inches.  So,  there  are  usually 
four  of  our  reams  to  one  manufacturer’s  ream.  The  weight 
identification,  “16  pound”  or  “20  pound,”  and  so  on,  is  the 
weight  of  the  manufacturers  ream.  When  we  order  a  ream 
of  16-pound  mimeobond  paper  from  a  corner  stationer,  it 
will  probably  weigh  4  pounds,  since  it  is  a  quarter  of  the 
manufacturer’s  ream. 

The  paper  trade  identifies  weight  as  “substance.”  Our 
16-pound  mimeobond  will  be  called  “Substance  16”;  or, 
more  likely,  its  identification  will  be  abbreviated  to  “Sub. 
16”  or  even  “S.  16.” 

The  following  are  the  weights  generally  recommended 
for  use  in  office  supplies; 

Envelopes  24  or  20  pound 

Letterheads  24,  20,  or  16  pound 

Airmail  letterheads  13  or  9  pound 

Interoffice  letterheads  . .  20,  16,  or  13  pound 

Duplicating  28,  24,  20,  or  16  pound 

Carbon  copies: 

For  1-4  copies  16  pound 

For  4-5  copies  13  pound 

For  over  5  copies  9  pound 

In  regard  to  multiple  carbon  copies,  it  must  be  re- 
membt'red  that  the  number  of  satisfactory  copies  obtained 
at  one  writing  depends  on  several  factors:  the  weight  of 
the  papers,  the  weight  and  finish  of  the  carbon  paper,  and 
the  method  of  writing.  If  typed,  such  factors  as  tv’pe  of 
machine,  hardness  of  platen,  size  of  type,  and  operator’s 
touch  play  a  part, 

■  “Opacity”  Is  Quality  of  NOT  Seeing  Through— 

When  a  stationer  says  a  paper  is  “opaque”  or  has  a 

“high  opacity,”  he  means  that  writing  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  does  not  show  through  to  the  other  side.  Opacitv' 
is  closely  linked  to  weight,  of  course,  since  thick  sheets  are 
harder  to  see  through  than  are  thin  ones. 

Paper  manufacturers,  however,  are  ingenious  in  finding 
ways  to  give  opacity  even  to  thin  papers.  They  can  treat 
the  papers  chemically  during  their  manufacture,  or  they 
can  coat  them;  naturally,  this  adds  to  the  cost— the  tissue- 
thin  paper  used  in  printing  bibles,  for  example,  with  a 
miraculous  degree  of  high  opacity’  in  very  thin  paper,  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  of  papers.  Color  in  paper  adds 
to  its  opacity,  too. 

The  matter  of  “see  through”  is  an  especially  important 
consideration  if  work  is  typed,  duplicated,  or  printed  on 
both  sides  of  the  sheet.  To  mimeograph  material  on  one 
side  of  a  shet't,  16-pound  stoc’k  would  probably  suffice;  but 
to  mimeograph  on  both  sides,  24-  or  28-pound  paper  would 
he  desired.  Using  colored  paper  would  increase  the  opacity, 
too. 

■  “Finish”  Concerns  the  Surface  of  the  Paper- 

Paper  is  normally  made  with  a  smooth  finish,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “regular”  but  normally  called  “bond.”  Various 
methods  and  e(]uipment  used  in  the  manufacture  can  pro¬ 
duce  special  surfaces,  such  as  “ripple,”  “cockle,”  “linen,” 
“leather,”  and  other  distinctive  finishes.  Some  of  these  are 
sometimes  selected  for  letterheads  and  for  covers  of  reports 
because  of  their  distinctive  appearance;  they  are  not  used 
for  rword  forms. 

■  “Crain”  Is  the  Lay  of  the  Fibres— 

.All  paper  has  a  “grain,”  a  principal  fibre  direction,  which 
gives  tlie  paper  greater  strength  in  one  direction.  The  grain 
results  from  the  process  by  which  paper  is  made,  and  it 
should  be  specified  when  ordering  paper. 

In  general,  the  grain  in  records  forms  should  be  vertical- 
in  the  position  in  which  the  forms  are  filed.  In  notepaper, 
the  grain  should  be  horizontal,  since  the  fibres  then  give 
less  resistance  to  the  pen  nib.  In  letterheads,  there  are 


advantages  in  each  direction:  when  the  grain  is  horizontal, 
the  paper  bends  more  easily  around  the  platen  and  is  less 
likely  to  slip  when  being  turned  or  when  being  erased  on; 
when  it  is  vertical,  it  is  easier  to  make  neat  erasures— 
erasing  strokes  should  always  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  grain,  since  such  strokes  are  less  likely  to  scar  or  make 
holes  in  the  paper. 

For  assurance  of  g<M)d  press  operation  on  mimeograph, 
gelatin  or  spirit.  Multigraph,  Multilith,  Davidson,  and 
similar  machines  used  for  office  printing,  the  grain  should 
follow  the  long  dimension  of  the  paper. 

■  There  Is  a  Right  and  Wrong  Side  to  Paper— 

When  paper  is  being  made,  watermarks  (usually  the 
brand  name  or  trademark)  may  be  produced  by  wire  or 
other  metal  designs  that  are  pressed  into  the  paper  while 
it  is  in  a  semifluid  condition.  The  watermark  reveals  help¬ 
ful  infonnation  with  regard  to  the  top  and  bottom  side 
of  the  paper— yes,  paper  does  have  a  “right”  and  “wrong” 
side,  even  though  it  may  not  be  obvious  to  the  untrained 
eye.  The  top  is  called  the  felt  side,  and  the  bottom  is  the 
wire  side,  terms  based  on  the  manufacturing  process. 

In  most  applications,  better  results  will  be  obtained  if 
one  uses  the  felt  side— the  side  you  face  when  you  can  read 
the  watennark.  Many  paper  makers  indicate  on  the  printed 
label  at  the  end  of  a  ream  of  duplicator  paper  the  instnic- 
tion,  “For  l>est  results  run  copies  on  this  side,”  with  an 
arrow  indicating  which  side  is  the  felt  side.  Students  and 
office  workers  should  be  taught  to  open  the  package  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  the  label  intact  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  ream  is  being  used. 

■  Color  Ls  Usually  White,  Can  Be  a  Wide  V’ariety— 

Paper  is  available,  at  a  modest  extra  cost,  in  a  wide 

variety  of  colors.  White  is  the  choice  for  most  letterheads, 
although  there  are  exceptiojis,  of  course.  Color  is  widely 
used  in  office  forms  for  classification  or  easy  identification. 
Color  of  paper,  as  well  as  color  in  ink,  are  commonly  used 
for  its  attention-getting  value  in  programs,  direct-mail 
pieces,  etc.,  whether  printed  or  duplicated. 

Careful  selection  of  color,  singly  or  in  combin.ations, 
can  result  often  in  a  more  attractive  piece;  but  overdoing 
the  use  of  color  defeats  its  purpose.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  colored  paper  usually  costs  10  to  15 
per  cent  more  than  white  paper  of  the  same  quality,  since 
all  paper  is  made  white  and  the  color  must  be  added  as 
an  extra  operation. 

■  Who  Should  Teach  This  Information?— 

The  business  teachers  of  each  department  must  decide 
at  what  point  in  the  training  program  information  about 
paper  should  be  introduced;  certainly  it  should  not  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  end  of  training.  If  a  unit  of  study  on  pape*r 
is  introduced  early,  students  in  office  practice,  secretarial 
practice,  advanced  hping— in  all  those  courses  where  a 
great  deal  of  paper  is  consumed— can  be  directed  in  their 
selection  of  the  correct  paper  to  use  for  each  task  before 
them.  Each  time  a  ream  of  paper  is  taken  from  a  shelf, 
there  is  a  full  les.son  possible  from  what  is  printed  on  the 
label. 

When  a  class  approaches  a  unit  on  paper,  an  authority— 
your  corner  stationer— will  doubtless  be  most  happy  for 
the  opportunity  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  papers  to 
your  students.  Many  of  the  paper  manufacturers— those 
whose  advertisements  you  see  in  business  education  maga¬ 
zines— have  sample  kits  they  will  send  for  your  students’ 
scrutiny.  The  daily  mail  that  reaches  your  school  and  your 
home  and  the  homes  of  your  students  brings  a  full  sampling 
of  papers,  too  -resource  materials  for  your  unit.  If  you  wi.sh, 
you  may  duplicate  the  information  in  this  article  [or  that 
which  appears  thus  month  in  Today's  Secretary— Editor] 
for  the  use  of  your  own  students. 

The  important  thing  is  for  us  to  see  that  no  office 
trainees  leave  us  without  knowing  the  “language”  of  paper, 
for  it  is  a  language  they  miLst  speak. 
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How  Colby  J.  C.  Uses 
SoundScriber  Recordings 
for  Shorthand  Practice 

At  COLBY  Junior  College,  in  New  London,  the 
secretarial  students  go  to  the  library  when  they 
want  dictation  practice.  They  sit  beside  a 
phonograph,  put  on  headphones,  put  a  rec'ording  on  the 
machine,  and  hear  the  voice  of  their  class?  instructor. 
This  uni(}ue  facility  has  come  about  because  of  three 
facts: 

•  Discs  prepared  on  a  SoundScriber  dictation  ma¬ 
chine  will  play  back  clearly  not  only  on  the  Sound¬ 
Scriber  transcribing  unit  but  also  on  any  “longplaying” 
( 33  1  /  3  rpm )  phonograph. 

•  The  College’s  Fernald  Library  has  a  fine  record 
collection.  It  also  has  eleven  phonographs,  each  of 
which  will  play  LP  records.  Students  can  use  the  phono¬ 
graphs,  whether  for  dictation  or  just  to  listen  to  good 
musie,  from  7:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily.  They  can  also 
borrow  machines  and  recordings  for  study  in  their  own 
rooms. 

•  Many  Colby  students  ( 15  per  cent  of  the  student 
body)  are  going  to  be  medical  secretaries;  and,  medical 
dictation  being  what  it  is,  future  medical  secretaries 
need  a  lot  of  dictation— far  more  than  can  be  included 
in  regular  class  sessions. 

THE  PBOGR.\M  developed  when  Colby  secretarial 
instructors,  searching  for  a  practical  means  of  out-of¬ 
class  dictation  practice,  stumbled  over  the  discovery 
that  the  SoundScriber  discs  would  play  on  LP  phono¬ 
graphs.  Knowing  of  the  library’s  phonograph  facilities, 
the  staff  pieced  together  the  idea:  they  would  record 
dictation,  using  their  departmental  dictation  machine; 
the  recordings  would  be  indexed  and  filed  at  the  li¬ 
brary;  students  could  then  go  to  the  library  and  get  all 
the  practice  they  needed  at  their  own  convenience. 

The  next  step  was  to  record  more  than  medieal  ma¬ 
terial,  so  that  the  library  now  has  recordings  at  all 
speeds,  some  of  it  correlated  with  textbooks;  and  on  all 
vocabularies— especially  medical.  And  everyone  is  happy 
about  it: 

•  Teachers  can  use  the  recordings  in  class.  They  can 
also  be  used  for  machine  transcription.  Teachers  put  in 
fewer  hours  in  individual  coaching  sessions. 

•  Students  can  get  their  practice  at  their  own  con- 
\  enience,  and  get  it  without  worrying  roommates  with 
“ean  you  dictate  some  to  me  today?”  Plus  benefit:  The 
vocabulary  in  the  medical  recordings  is  pronounced 
c'orrectly— something  students  had  troubh  with. 

•  The  library  staff  is  happy  at  the  opportunity  to 
render  greater  service. 

•  The  College  itself  is  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
developing  more  competent  secretaries  more  easily  and 
proud  of  its  instnictional  pioneering  in  the  LP’s.— 
Gretchen  Goodwin,  Colby  Junior  College. 
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Instructor  C.  l  ance  Allen  records 
dictation  on  the  33  1/3  rpm  machine 


.  .  .  and  sends  the  disc  to  the  college 
library,  knotting  that  his  students 
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17th  Annual  Internatio 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 

BLSINKSS  KDL’CATION  WOHLirS  SeviMiteenth  An¬ 
nual  International  Hookkeepinjr  (Contest,  sponsorerl  as 
a  service  to  business  stndents  and  teachers  all  over 
the  world,  begins  t(Klay  and  closes  March  5,  1954.  Com¬ 
plete  information  and  contest  roles  are  given  here,  and  the 
official  contest  problian  is  given  on  the  next  page.  Teachers 
should  clip  the  coupon  to  send  for  preprints  of  the  contest 
problem. 

■  Prizes  for  Everyone— 

bEW'  si>onsors  this  contest  each  year  to  provide  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  with  unusual  and  efft*ctive  classroom 
motivation.  The  contest  is  cxmducted  in  three  divisions— 
one  for  public  high  schools,  one  for  parochial  high  schools, 
anti  one  for  private  business  schools  and  cs)lleges— with 
identical  prizes  offerixl  in  each  division.  There  are  awards 
for  teachers,  schools,  classes,  and  all  students. 

•  Prizes  for  Schools  ami  Teachers.  A  Silver  Trophy  Cnp 
will  be  awardetl  as  first  prize  to  the  winning  school  in 
each  division,  with  the  Official  Gold  and  Enamel  ORE  Pin 
to  the  teacher.  A  seconil-prize  banner  will  be  awarthnl  to 
the  school  and  the  Official  Gold  and  Enamel  OBE  Pin  to 
the  teacher  of  st*cond-place  winners.  A  third-prize  banner 
will  be  awarded  to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold  and 
Enamel  OBE  Pin  to  the  teachtT  of  third-place  winners.  A 
prize-school  banner  will  be  awarderl  to  the  school  and  the 
Official  Gold  and  Enamel  OBE  Pin  to  tfie  tt*achers  of  the 
winners  of  the  next  five  plac'es  iji  each  division. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes,  Superior  Achievement  Ger- 
tificates,  suitable  for  framing  and  display  in  the  classroom, 
will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose  club  ratings  merit  these 
awards,  (iold-seal  certificates  will  be  awarded  for  a  com¬ 
posite  rating  of  27.5  or  better;  rt*d-seal  certificates  for  a 
composite  rating  of  2.50-274;  and  blue-seal  certificates  for 
a  st*ore  of  21.5-249. 

•  Prizes  for  Sftideuts.  To  the  100  students  who  submit 
the  most  outstanding  papers,  the  gold  aiuf  enamel  OBE 
Superior  Pin  will  be  awarded.  Moreover,  an  attractive  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Gontest  Gertificate  will  be  awardtxl 
to  each  student  whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  business 
standard,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  his  club  wins  a  prize. 
■  Contest  Rules— 

•  Contest  Material.  Only  the  official  contest  problem 
mav  be  used. 


•  Club  Entries.  Ten  or  more  student  entries  are  rc(|uiri“tl 
to  constitute  a  club  to  b(‘  entered  in  any  division.  Only  one 
clnb  may  be  entered  by  any  one  school,  bnt  the  stndents 
of  one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their  work  into  oiu’ 
club  repre^senting  the  school.  .\11  team  entric's  are  auto¬ 
matically  entered  for  the  individual  awards.  Schools  having 
fewer  than  ten  bookkc'cping  students  may  enter  them  for 
individual  awards  and  conte.st  certificates  but  not  for  club 
prizes.  Be-  sore  to  specify  in  tehieh  (/ic/.v/on— public  high 
sch(K)l,  paroc’hial  high  school,  or  colh'giate— school  is 
to  he  entered. 

•  Entry  Eee.  To  help  defray  contest  expenses  and  to 
cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two-color  certificate's  to  everx 
student  whose  paper  meets  an  acveptable  business  stand¬ 
ard,  a  fee  of  10  cents  will  be  recpiired  for  each  student 
who  centers. 

•  lleadiiifi  for  Solutions.  The  npper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  first  page  of  each  solution  must  bear  the  following 
information  clearly  printinl  or  typed;  Student’s  name: 
teacher’s  name;  name  of  school;  city,  postal  zone,  and  .state. 

•  Clo.siuf'  Date.  The  contest  closes  March  5,  1954.  Papers 
must  be  postmarki“d  ou  or  before  mklnight  of  that  date. 

•  Entry  Form.  The  form  may  be  obtained  from  BEW  by 
using  the  coupon  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Send  entry  blank 
and  remittance  in  full  leith  contest  papers.  Make  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to  Business  Euut:ATi()N  Wohed. 
Do  not  .semi  ca.sh  in  unrcfiLstered  mail. 

•  Shipment.  Solutions  and  all  correspondence  should  be 
addrt'ssed:  littsiness  Education  World,  Department  of 
Awards,  SSO  West  42  Street,  Sew  York  36,  Sew  York.  Do 
not  roll  or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or  first-class 
mail. 

•  Contest  Reports.  Prize  w'inners  will  be  notified  and 
prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the  jiulges  have  made  their  de¬ 
cisions,  but  no  complete  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be 
supplied  except  that  which  is  published  in  the  June  issue 
of  BEW.  Student  certificates  will  be  forwarded  as  .soon  as 
the  students’  .solutions  have  been  graded.  All  papers  become 
the  propertx'  of  Business  Education  WtaiLO. 

•  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Every  club,  large  or 
small,  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in  this  cxintest  through  the 
use  of  a  composite  score.  The  composite  .score  will  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  following  basis:  (a)  the  percentage  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  class  or  cla.sses  submitting  papers;  plus 
(b)  the  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that  reach  an  ac- 
ct'ptable  business  standard;  plus  (c)  the  percentage  of 
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Second-  and  Third-Prize  Banners 
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p.ilH'is  snhinittiHl  that  rank  as  superior.  Total  possible 
score:  300. 

•  C'.radiuf’  C(>u.<>i(lcr<ifioii.s.  Students’  papers  will  he 
judged  on  the  followinji  poiiits:  accuracy,  penmanship,  at¬ 
tention  to  instruetious,  neatness  (careful  erasure's,  no 
inarked-o\  (M  figures,  general  j'ood  appc'arance),  and  correct 
spelling. 

•  Judfics.  The  contest  judge's  will  he  .Milton  hriggs. 
hlori'iice  E.  Ulrich,  and  -Anne  kovacs. 

•  Preprints  fm  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish  their  students 
to  have  individual  copies  of  the  Official  Contc'st  Problem 
can  purchase  preprints  of  it  from  BEW  at  five  cents  a  copy. 

•  Special  Sate.  In  the  International  Contest,  all  students’ 
papers  are  to  he  sent  to  New  York  for  examination  by  the 
judge's.  Ill  the  monthly  IxMikke'c'ping  cemte'sts,  only  the  one 
hest  pape'r  is  to  he-  sent  us  from  e'ach  school. 

■  Points  to  Emphasize— 

'I'his  conte'st  is  a  te'st  of  the  stuelent’s  ability  to  follow  di- 
revtions  as  we'll  as  a  rc'vic'w  of  his  knowle'dge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  boeikke'C'ping.  Emphasize  the  mechanics  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  final  solution  for  the'  eonte'st  preebk'in— the  size 
anel  kind  of  pape'r  to  be  used,  the  preipc'r  position  for  the 
stuelent’s  name  anel  other  essential  information,  anel  the  cenn- 
plete  anel  ceirre'ct  he'ading  for  the  trial  balance— and  reminel 
entrants  constantly  that  good  penmanship  is  rc'eiuirc'el. 

Henu'mbe'r,  evertj  stuelcnt  who  can  solve  the  ce)ntest  prob- 
h'ln  corre'ctly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  mee't  staudarel  business 
rt'epiire'uu'nts  will  be  awarele'd  a  worth-while  C'crtific'ate  of 
.Achievement  or  a  Pin  that  he'  can  be'  pre)ud  te)  show  his 
parents,  relative's,  inte'reste'el  frienels,  anel  prospc'ctive  em- 
ployc'rs. 

■  The  Official  Contest  Problem— 

•  Instrnrtions  for  Sttidents.  Manue'l  .Mello  is  eiwner  anel 
manager  of  .Money-Magic  Marke't.  His  advertisements  reael, 
“Hc're  A’emr  Doll.irs  Do  Double  Duty— Buy  Highest  Quality 
at  Lowc'st  Price.  ”  The  account  title's  and  figures  liste'd  below 
summarize  .Mr.  Niello’s  busine'ss  transactiems  for  the  year 
eneh'el  De'ce'mber  31,  1953.  after  adjustments. 

■Assun.e  that  yeiu  serve  as  bookkeeper  for  Meint'y-Magic 
Marke't.  Pre'pare  a  Trial  Balant'e  of  elifh'reiK'e's  from  the  in¬ 
formation  give'll.  List  the  accounts  in  orelt'r,  accoreling  tei 
classification:  .Asse'ts,  Liabilitit's,  Proprietorship,  Income, 
(iost  of  Merchanelise,  anel  Expenses. 

Use  simple  ge'iit'ral  journal  paper  or  white  paper  ruled 
with  twe)  moiu'y  c'olumns  at  the  right  side  anel  a  margin 
column  at  the  left  siele.  Have  a  proper  title  feir  the  Trial 


Balance,  totals,  and  rulings.  List  the  e'xpense  ac'cemiit  title's 
in  alphabetic  oreler.  l^se  pen  anel  ink  anel  yeiur  best  hanel- 
writing. 


.ACCOU.NT  TITLES 

DEBITS 

CREDITS 

Expired  In.surancc 

S2 15.84 

Supplies  oil  Hand 

1272.44 

$10,53.82 

Manuel  Mello,  Drawing 

24()().()() 

Manuel  Mello,  C'apital 

1.3608..56 

Rt*serve  for  Deprt'ciation  of  Etpiipment 

1381.20 

Taxes  Payable 

264.08 

Deprt'ciation  of  Etpiipment 

lOSO.OO 

Heat  and  Light 

620.84 

10.00 

Telephone 

104.78 

3.00 

Accounts  Payable 

39704.48 

42419.06 

Transportation  on  Purchases 

212.28 

6.88 

Supplies  Used 

10.53.82 

.Accounts  Receivable 

5946.44 

2323.08 

Delivery  Expt'iise 

356.28 

2..50 

Uash 

6.5.53 1 .48 

60364.06 

.Advertising 

1.52.26 

4.22 

Rent  Elxpen.se 

2400.00 

Insurance  Prepaid 

4,59.74 

215.84 

Taxes 

401.10 

Efpiipment 

11100.00 

.300.00 

Petty  Clash 

100.00 

Merchandise  Inventory 

1317.3.78 

7162.60 

Payroll 

8973.42 

2.00 

Sales 

2182.42 

63911.14 

Notes  Payable 

1000.00 

4200.00 

Purchases 

46013.70 

7223.06 

- 1 

AWARDS  DEPARTMENT,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately . students  in  the  1954  Inter¬ 

national  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send  me  contest  entry  blanks  as 
soon  as  contest  rules  permit. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  5  cents 

each . student  preprints  of  the  bookkeeping  contest  prob¬ 

lem  as  early  as  contest  rules  permit.  Remittance  for  preprints 
enclosed:  $ . 

Name  . 

School  . 

School  address  . 


FEBRU.ARY,  1954 
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A  FAVORITE  DEVICE  IN 
TEACHING  TRANSCRIPTION: 

Punctuation 

Previews 

I 

EN’EHYTIME  I  paused  to  study  the  transcripts  that 
my  students  turned  in,  I  found  that  the  basic 
problem  was  not  shorthand,  was  not  typewriting, 
but  was  transcription  English.  My  students  are  college 
students;  yet  even  they  had  trouble  in  punctuating,  in 
paragraphing,  in  spelling,  in  compounding,  and  in  many 
other  aspects  of  transcription  English. 

I  tried  penalizing  such  errors;  that  did  not  stop  them. 

I  tried  lecturing;  that  did  not  stop  errors.  I  had  to  find 
something  new  for  the  class. 

So,  I  tried  previewing  for  transcription  English.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  previewing.  I  have  long  previewed 
my  shorthand  dictation,  of  course;  it  does  help  a  great 
deal.  I  believe  in  previewing  practice  material  in  type¬ 
writing,  too;  I  know  it  helps  a  lot.  So,  I  reasoned,  why 
not  try  previewing  for  punctuation? 

■  How  It  Works  in  a  Typical  Letter— 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  am  planning  to  dictate 
the  following  letter  for  transcription: 

Dear  Sir:  It’s  easy  to  serve  tempting  meals  every  day 
in  the  week!  Simply  use  Perry  and  Lee’s,  the  sauce  that 
brings^ ^  out  the  natural  richness  of  food. 

Try  this  original  Worcestershire  with  the  recipes  in 
our  new  cook  book.  Thcy^^  contain  culinary  secrets  of 
world-famous  chefs.  There  are  180  delicious  dishes,  each 
perfecthy^^  seasoned.  Get  a  bottle  from  your  grocer 
today.  Yours  tndy,  [70  Standard  Words] 

Now,  as  teachers,  you  and  I  know  that  in  transcribing 
that  letter  students  will  have  trouble  with  the  use  of 
the  apostrophe  (it’s),  that  one  compound  adjective 
(world-famous),  that  number  ('J80— words  or  numerals?), 
and  at  least  four  spelling  demons  (Worcestershire, 
recipes,  culinary,  delicious). 

•  First,  I  dictate  the  letter  at  the  desired  speed. 
Then,  (juickly,  before  the  students  have  a  chance  to 
ask  me  questions,  I  start  my  preview  ( or  perhaps,  more 
literally,  I  should  call  this  a  postview!) . 

•  /  start  with  spelling  problems.  “How  do  you  spell 
Worcestershire— Anne?”  I’ll  ask.  “And  recipes— John?” 


■And  so  on,  concentrating  only  on  words  in  the  copy. 
As  students  spell  the  words  aloud  cxirrectly,  I  permit  the 
class  to  write  out  the  word  in  their  notes  if  the  word  is 
unusual,  such  as  Worcestershire,  but  not  if  it  is  ordinary, 
such  as  recipes. 

•  \cxt  I  turn  to  punctuation.  “Quickly,  class,”  I  will 
say,  “.scan  your  notes.  VVdien  you  find  an  example  of 
a  correct  i^lace  to  use  an  apostrophe,  raise  your  hand.” 
In  this  letter,  the  it’s  is  right  at  the  beginning;  so  hands 
will  fly  immediately.  “What  word— Martha?  And  why 
is  the  apostrophe  used— Helen?” 

Following  my  own  copy  of  the  material,  in  which  I 
have  underscored  in  red  the  transcription  English  items 
to  be  previewed,  I  come  next  to  the  180  problem.  I  ask, 
“Shoidd  180  be  in  figures  or  in  words— Ruth?”  We  dis¬ 
cuss  her  answer:  “Is  she  right— Joan?  Anne?  Why— 
Helen?”  We  cxinsider  the  rule;  if  there  is  doubt,  we 
digress  (but  very’  briefly)  to  enlarge  on  it. 

Next  1  ask,  “Can  anyone  spot  a  compound  adjective?” 
and  if  someone  volunteers,  “Cook  book”  ( and  someone 
will )  we  discuss  and  reject  it.  The  search  continues  until 
someone  comes  up  with  “world-famous”;  and  that,  too, 
we  discuss— but  accept. 

•  Finally  I  unleash  their  talents  on  the  transcripts. 
Now  they  breeze  through  the  take. 

■  Docs  It  Take  Much  Time?— 

The  first  two  or  three  times  one  attempts  punctuation 
preview,  time  flies;  ten,  even  fifteen  minutes  can  whizz 
away,  particularly  if  the  teacher  makes  the  error  of 
plunging  too  deeply  into  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s. 
Rut  as  soon  as  students  understand  the  routine,  the 
time  span  telescopes  to  three  or  four  minutes;  and  some 
easy  letters,  of  course,  require  little  or  no  punctuation 
preview. 

Why  does  the  time  become  less?  For  one  thing,  the 
students  learn  to  respond  quickly  (they  are  most  im¬ 
patient  to  start  transcribing,  of  course).  For  another, 
they  begin  to  remember.  If  world-famous  appears  three 
times  in  a  week,  they  knoiv  it  instantly.  It  is  common 
for  students  to  say,  “There’s  an  example  like  the  one 
we  had  last  Friday— use  semicolon  before  so  without 
and.”  Too,  students  become  wary  of  the  pitfalls,  begin 
to  rec'Ognize  them  even  while  recording  the  takes;  I’ve 
known  students  to  circle  the  items  they  predict  I  will 
ask  them  about,  if  the  take  is  not  too  fast. 

■  It  Will  Work  For  You,  Too- 

The  device  does  many  things.  It  spurs  alertness  and 
keenness.  It  stimulates  competition.  It  removes  much 
of  the  uneasiness  that  students  feel  when  they  begin  to 
transcribe.  It  saves  dictionary’  and  reference-book  time. 
It  boosts,  even  doubles,  production  rates.  And  it  does 
teach  on-the-spot  transcription  English. 

Try  the  device  for  two  letters  a  day  for  five  days. 
Go  over  your  material,  marking  in  red  the  pitfalls  you 
want  to  preview.  Pause  immediately  after  dictating  the 
letter,  to  give  its  preview.  Watch  how  your  students  are 
galvanized  to  new  interest  in  the  class  period,  how 
(piickly  they  assimilate  the  routine!  —  Ellen  Kruger, 
Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis 
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Ten  Suggestions  about  Teaching 
Manual  Typists  to  Use  Electrics 


MARION  WOOD 
Boston  University,  and 
IBM  Educational  Consultant 

The  ideas  reported  here  are  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  made  by 
teaehers  and  then  tested  in  the  elec¬ 
tric-typing  workshops  the  writer  has 
conducted  to  prove  their  practicability. 
■  Teach  the  Correct  Stroke— 

From  their  own  experience  in  elec¬ 
tric-typing  workshops,  the  2,000  teach¬ 
ers  with  whom  the  writer  has  met  agree 
that  the  No.  1  need  in  transferring 
manual  typists  to  electrics  is  to  correct 
their  stroking  technique. 

The  electric  stroke  is  easy,  unbeliev¬ 
ably  easy  to  a  manual  typist.  On  the 
electric,  we  simply  tap  the  keys;  we  do 
not  use  the  forceful  “claw  stroke”  or 
“tiger  stroke”  so  essential  in  manual 
typing.  The  student  will  not  get  full 
comfort  or  full  utilization  of  his  electric 
machine  if  he  claw’s  his  way  through 
his  work.  Corrective  drills  are  in  order! 

One  good  drill,  teachers  find,  is  to 
call  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  while 
the  students  type  each  letter  3,  4,  or  5 
times,  consciously  trying  to  U'pe  lightly. 

(>lue  to  inadequate  stroking;  the 
wrists.  If  the  wrists  are  not  very  quiet, 
the  students  are  not  typing  as  easily  as 
they  should.  In  such  cases,  put  a  penny 
on  each  wrist— it  is  very’  difficult  to 
have  a  poor  electric  tap-stroke  if  one 
keeps  the  pennies  on  the  wrists!  Try 
the  penny  drill  for  half  a  minute  or  so, 
now  and  then. 

■  Teach  Touch-and-Co  Returns— 
Manual  operators  are  so  accustomed 
to  holding  onto  the  special  service  keys 
that  they  transfer  that  habit  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  keyboard  instead  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “touch  and  go”  action  that 
is  uniform  for  the  service  keys.  One 


student  found  that  she  could  type  four 
words  a  minute  faster  by  flicking  the 
carriage-return  key  instead  of  freezing 
to  it  until  she  heard  the  thud  of  the 
carriage  return. 

A  good  device  for  developing  this 
“flick  stroke”  on  the  return  key  is  to 
have  students  type— 

Now  is  the  time  (return) 
for  all  good  men  (return) 
to  come  to  the  (return) 
aid  of  the  party,  (return) 
—making  three  copies  of  each  line  be¬ 
fore  typing  the  succeeding  line.  Typing 
such  short  lines,  in  which  the  carriage 
springs  back  quickly,  will  automatize 
the  “flick  stroke.”  The  familiarity  of 
the  easy  sentence  enables  the  students 
to  concentrate  on  the  correct  stroke  of 
the  carriage-return  key. 

■  Teach  Touch-and-Go  Tabulating— 
It  is  just  as  important  for  learners  to 
use  the  same  flicking  stroke  on  the  tab 
key— on  electrics,  you  know,  it  need 
not  be  held  down  “until  the  carriage 
stops  moving”  as  is  the  case  on  a  man¬ 


ual  machine.  So,  again,  manual  typists 
must  be  helped  to  take  advantage  of 
the  easy  touch-and-go  operation  of  the 
electric. 

A  helpful  drill:  Have  students  set  a 
tab  stop  every  ten  spaces  across  the 
line  of  writing  and  then  type  a  simple 
word  whose  initial  letter  is  a  left-hand 
stroke  (like  and  or  the)  at  eac^h  tab 
stop.  The  finished  work  will  appear 
like  this: 


and 

and 

and 

and 

(etc.) 

the 

the 

the 

the 

(etc.) 

for 

for 

for 

for 

(etc.) 

Because  the  use  of  an  initial  left- 
hand  letter  in  these  words  brings  the 
left  hand  into  play  immediately,  the 
student  w'ill  find  himself  springing  his 
hand  back  from  the  tab  key;  the  result 
is  a  perfected  flick  stroke  on  that  key. 
■  Establish  “Motor  Off”  Routine- 
Just  a  few  teachers  concurred  in 
this  suggestion.  Why  so  few?  Well,  it 
seems  that  most  schools  making  large 
installations  of  electric  typewriters 
equip  their  rooms  with  master  off-on 
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switches  that  the  teacher  can  use  when 
closing  the  room  at  noon  or  dismissal. 

Teachers  did  agree: 

•  Use  the  master  switches  only  when 
closing  the  r(K)m.  If  the  s>\’itch  is 
pullc'd  every  period,  early  arrivals  to 
the  room  cannot  get  startcxl  on  their 
warmups. 

•  When  making  presentation  in  the 
first  week,  if  the  teacher  will  preface 
his  remarks  with  “Motors  off,  please,” 
the  motor-off  habit  will  become  an 
automatic  one. 

•  In  the  firsi  week,  train  students 
that  part  of  their  clean-up  routine  is 
to  “Turn  motors  off;  center  the  car¬ 
riage;  cover  machines.”  If  that  training 
is  emphasized  in  the  first  week,  little 
further  mention  of  it  need  be  made. 

•  Train  students,  also,  to  turn  off 
the  motors  whenever  they  cease  typing 
to  make  a  correction,  follow  an  instruc¬ 
tion,  pnjofread,  or  obtain  additional 
material.  This  precaution  insures  the 
typist  against  having  an  unwanted 
stroke  or  space  in  his  typing. 

■  Give  Attention  to  the  Spacebar— 

.Many  teachers  find  it  necessary-  to 

have  their  trainees  give  spevial  atten¬ 
tion  to  tht‘  spact‘bar  stroke  on  the  elec¬ 
tric.  Their  reason:  Some  studcMits  who 
have  bc*en  operating  a  manual  machine 
develop  a  “drag”  stroke  from  using  tex) 
much  hand  motion  in  the  spacebar 
stroke.  These  students  permit  a  right- 
hand  finger  to  rest  on  its  home  row  key 
as  they  make  the  spacebar  stroke;  and 
on  the  electric  their  work  is  sprinkled 
with  extra,  unwanted  letters. 

A  drill  for  helping  clear  up  tliis 
wrong  technique  is  to  have  students 
type  a  very  easy  sentence,  such  as  The 
man  ami  the  hoy  got  the  day  off  and 
yet  got  the  pay  for  the  day,  all  the 
while  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
spacebar  stroke.  The  sentence  can  be 
typed  on  the  word  level  at  any  speed, 
permitting  the  student  to  concentrate 
on  the  sound  of  the  spacebar.  There 
may  not  be  fewer  misspacings  while 
typing  such  a  .sentenctN  but  there  will 
be  many  fewer  misspacings  after  ts-ping 
it. 

■  Keep  the  Hands  from  Leaning— 

Because  the  hands  are  not  in  motion 

in  electric  hping  as  they  are  in  manual 
work,  students  may  fall  into  faulty 
haiKl  posture:  they  will  let  their  wrists 
slump  and  the  heels  of  the  hands  rest 
on  the  front  of  the  machine.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  machine  is 
too  high. 

The  teacher  must  watch  clo.sely  for 
this  flaw  and  caution  students  against  it. 
Ci\nng  We  23  or  other  drills  that  in¬ 
volve  .steady  use  of  the  top  two  rows  of 
keys  will  also  serve  as  remedy  for  this 
defect. 

■  Stress  Margin  RE-setting— 

Many  teachers  have  come  against 
the  problem  of  getting  students  to  un¬ 


derstand  how  margin  stops  are  moved 
(jn  different  makes  of  machines.  A 
simple  change  of  wording  in  giving 
directions,  several  teachers  have  re¬ 
ported,  solves  the  problem:  Instead  of 
.sayijig  “Set  the  margins,”  simply  say 
“RE-set  the  margins.”  Then  the  conc'ept 
that  the  student  must  “go  after”  the 
margin  stop  in  order  to  shift  it  is  ea.sy 
to  grasp  and  remember. 

■  Get  Correct  Table  Height— 

For  manual  machines,  we  have  good 
authority  to  say  that  the  machine 
should  be  high  enough  to  permit  the 
mid-arm  slant  from  elbow  to  knuckles 
to  parallel  the  slope  of  the  keyboard. 
VVe  have  no  rt^search  authority  as  yet 
concen)ing  the  eorrect  height  for  the 
elwtric  machine,  with  its  lesser  slope; 
if  the  manual  rule  is  applied,  then  the 
electric  machine  shoidd  normally  be  an 
inch  »)r  two  lower  than  would  be  ideal 
for  manual  machines. 

Teachers  found  the  electrics  easiest 
to  operate  with  confidence  when  the 
palm  is  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the 
keyboard.  Teachers  reported,  too,  that 
—contrary  to  the  case  in  using  manual 
machines— students  are  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  on  electrics  if  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  too  high. 

■  Stress  Care  of  the  Machine- 

Teachers  have  reported  their  own 

.imusement  at  the  number  of  learners 
who  seem  to  feel  that  the  electric, 
because  it  is  “different,”  need  not  be 
“housecleaned”  the  way  a  manual  ma¬ 
chine  must  be.  Obviously  the  electric 
must  be  dusted  and  bruslu'd  just  as 
often  as  the  manual  machine.  Teachers’ 
suggestions  in  this  regard  include: 

•  K.staldish  a  routine  in  w'hich 
every  t\pew'riter— manual  or  electric— 
is  cleaned  each  day.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  machines  be  cleaned  every  period. 

•  Be  sure  that  students  turn  the 
motors  off  before  starting  to  bnish  the 
typebars.  The  act  of  leaning  forward 
to  see  what  one  is  doing  can  bring  the 
arm  close  to  the  keyboard;  the  acci¬ 
dental  pressing  of  a  key  will,  if  the 
motor  is  on,  cause  a  keybar  to  fly  up— 
W’hich  is  startling,  to  .say  the  least. 

•  Be  sure  that  students  do  internal 
bnishing  lightly.  When  cleaning  the 
t\  pe,  use  a  dr\'  brush.  Most  of  the  parts 
are  carefully  shielded  but  a  dry  bnish 
prevents  any  slight  seepage  of  fluid 
from  running  down  inside  the  type¬ 
writer.  Keep  the  brush  clean  by  wash¬ 
ing  it  in  the  cleaning  fluid;  then  be 
sure  that  it  is  dritxl  thoroughly. 

•  Point  out  to  students  that  they 
should  “sp'-ead”  ribbon  wear  by  using 
the  “color  control”  device  on  the  elec¬ 
tric.  VV^e  know,  and  they  know’,  that 
they  type  best  on  manual  typewriters 
when  they  are  on  the  top  portion  of 
the  ribbon.  In  electrics,  how’ever,  w’ith 
electricity  to  do  the  lifting,  the  operator 
can  type  with  equal  ease  on  any  part 


of  the  ribbon;  accordingly,  tlie  student 
should  vary  the  ribbon-control  posi¬ 
tion  to  equalize  the  wear  on  the  ribbon. 

Teachers  indicated  that  many  of 
them  give  directions  for  ribbon  adjust¬ 
ment  (to  make  sure  that  it  is  varied) 
at  the  same  time  they  give  other  start- 
of-the-lesson  directions  in  their  classes. 

•  Teach  students  how'  to  change 
ribbons  on  an  electric,  too.  The  routine 
is  not  especially  different  from  that  of 
the  manual,  and  can  Ire  taught  at  the 
same  time  the  ribbon  change  on  man¬ 
uals  is  presented.  The  one  exception, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  electric 
has  a  simple  way  of  expediting  the 
lolling  up  of  the  ribbon  on  one  spool: 
the  use  of  the  automatic  ribbon  rewind 
lever. 

•  Teach  students  that  the  erasing 
safeguard  of  moving  the  carriage  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  erasure 
grit  will  fall  outside  the  body  of  the 
machine,  is  no  less  important  on  elec¬ 
trics  than  on  manuals. 

■  Give  Every  Student  a  Chance— 

W'hat  to  do  w’hen  your  room  h;is 

only  a  partial  installation  of  electrics 
is  a  key  probh*m  for  which  nearly 
eveiy  teacher  has  a  different  answer. 

One  thing  seems  certain:  With  the 
recognized  advantages  that  come  to 
the  student  who  uses  an  electric  ma¬ 
chine  —  he  types  faster,  types  more 
accurately,  develops  better  basic  oper¬ 
ating  habits,  increases  to  higher  pro¬ 
duction  rates— it  is  only  fair  that  eveiy 
student  have  his  equal  chance  on  the 
electric  machines.  Five  periods  of  elec¬ 
tric  experience  is  probably  the  min¬ 
imum  that  “does  any  good.” 

[This  estimate  is  verified  in  a  study 
undertaken  by  Laddie  J.  F’edor,  whose 
report  will  appear  in  our  April  issue. 
—Editor.] 

As  to  the  initial  selection  of  “who 
gets  the  electric.s?”  it  would  appear 
that  no  pains  need  be  taken;  students 
rush  into  the  room,  sit  where  they 
will,  and  that’s  that  for  the  start.  But 
since  the  electrics  are  famous  for  their 
ability  to  improve  operating  technifjue, 
the  teacher  will  wish,  as  a  first  step  in 
establishing  his  rotate-to-the-electries 
plan,  to  shift  first  the  students  who  are 
having  the  most  difficulty  in  using  the 
manuals.  More  than  one  student,  teach¬ 
ers  assure  us,  has  been  "rescued”  by 
electric.s. 

■  A  Final  Summary- 

Three  words  have  appeared  repeat¬ 
edly  in  the  foregoing— exp/ain,  show, 
watch.  They  summarize  what  the 
teacher  does  in  adjusting  the  manual 
operator  to  an  electric. 

The  teacher  explains  what  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  machine  and  in  its  opera¬ 
tion;  he  shows  how  to  operate  it  cor¬ 
rectly;  and  he  watches  the  student  con¬ 
stantly  to  ascertain  that  he  is  tx'piug 
as  he  should  be. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Here  is  a  short  play  that  can  be  used  when 
your  general-business  class  reaches  the  topic 
of  charge  accounts  in  the  unit  on  credit  .  .  . 


"Charge  It,  Please!" 


ROY  KIISKILA 
Community  High  School 
West  Chicago,  Illinois 


(Scenk;  Olficc  of  Mr.  Jonc.s,  credit 
vmmig,cr  of  a  larfic  department  store. 
He  is  working  at  Jiis  desk  as  Miss  Ames, 
his  seeretanj,  enters.) 

Miss  Ames:  A  Mr.  Horton  would 
like  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jones.  He  says  that 
he  wants  to  open  a  eliarge  aeeount  witli 
us. 

Mil.  Jones:  Thank  you,  Joan.  Please 
ask  him  to  come  in.  {Miss  Ames  leaves 
and  re-enters  teith  Mr.  Horton.) 

Miss  Ames:  Mr.  lont^s,  this  is  Mr. 
Horton,  {leaves  the  office.) 

Mil.  Jones:  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Horton.  Won’t  you  sit  down. 

.Mil.  Hohton:  (Sits  down.)  Thank 
yon,  .Mr.  Jones. 

.Mk.  Jones:  Miss  .Ames  tells  me  that 
you  would  like  to  open  an  account  with 
us.  What  type  of  aeeount  are  you  in¬ 
terested  in— the  open  account  or  the 
('asy-pa\'ment  plan? 

Mil.  Hohton:  Well,  I’m  not  .sure 
whether  I  understand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types  you  mention.  Per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  explain  my  problem 
to  you  first  and  then  a.sk  your  opinion 
as  to  which  type  would  he  hi'st  for  nu>. 

In  reading  over  the  paper  last  eve¬ 
ning,  1  saw  some  of  the  attractive  bar¬ 
gains  that  you  are  offering  on  .sale 
today.  It  .seems  that  every  time  you 
pt'ople  have  special  sales  I  am  out  of 
cash.  Then,  by  the  time  payday  comes 
around  again,  the  sales  are  over.  I 
would  like  to  purchase  some  of  the 
items  you  have  adverti.sed  today,  hut 
the  inevitable  has  happenetl  again— no 
cash  and  payday  is  another  week  a\\ay. 

.Mil.  Jones:  Yes,  I  can  understand 
your  problem.  I  would  say  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  who  carry  accounts 


with  us  have  the  same  difficulty.  We 
have  what  we  call  open  or  charge  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  convenience  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  who  find  themselves  short  of 
cash  at  the  time  they  need  some  special 
item  from  our  store.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
type  of  acc'ount  that  would  suit  your 
needs,  too. 

Mr.  Hohton:  Just  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  open  or  charge  ac¬ 
count  and  the  other  type  you  men¬ 
tioned?  Did  >-ou  call  it  the  eas\’-pay- 
ment  plan? 

Mr.  Jones:  That’s  right.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  a 
charge  account,  no  notes.  wTitten  con¬ 
tracts,  or  other  written  promises  to  pay 
are  invoh-ed.  In  other  words,  it  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  basis  of  the  store’s  faith  in 
its  customers  to  pay,  usually  within  a 
thirty-day  period.  The  easy-payment 
plan,  which  is  just  another  name  for 
installment  buying,  involves  a  formal 
contract  th:rt  stipulates  your  making  a 
down  payment  and  then  paying  a  set 
amount  each  week  or  month.  These 
cenerally  nin  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  charge  account— from  around  three 
months  to  even  several  years. 

Mr.  Horton:  Oh.  I  .see.  In  other 
words,  if  I  were  to  buv  some  large  or 
e\pensi\e  items,  T  would  do  so  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  that  is  usually  the 
way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Horton:  Is  that  the  plan  where 
the  seller  keeps  the  title  to  the  article? 

Mr.  Jones:  That’s  right.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  for  the  seller  to  hold  the 
title  to  the  article  until  the  customer 
has  completed  the  payments.  In  other 
words,  the  customer  uses  the  article  but 
he  actually  does  not  own  the  goods. 


Mr.  Horton:  I  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  now.  1  guess  I  would  want  the 
charge  account.  You  see,  I  would  like 
to  purchase  one  of  the  suits  you  have 
on  sale  and  pay  for  it  within  a  week  or 
two.  Several  of  my  friends  have  ac¬ 
counts  here,  and  they  suggested  that  I 
try  to  oi)en  one. 

Mr.  Jones:  .All  right.  We’ll  .see  if  we 
can  be  of  service  to  you,  Mr.  Horton. 
Please  fill  out  one  of  these  credit  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  so  that  we  can  make 
out  the  proper  fonns  for  you.  A’ou  can 
stay  right  here;  it  will  only  take  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two.  If  you  have  any  trouble  in 
answering  any  of  the  ipiestions,  just  let 
me  know. 

Mr.  Horton:  (  Takes  application  and 
begins  writing.)  Regarding  trade  refer¬ 
ences,  what  would  you  like  to  have  me 
put  there?  I  have  always  paid  cash  for 
the  things  1  have  bought. 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  let’s  .see.  Have  you 
ever  had  a  loan  from  anyone?  If  so, 
that  would  he  just  as  goixl  as  a  trade 
reference. 

Mr.  Horton:  I  borrowcHl  $.500  from 
the  (’ity  Bank  not  too  long  ago.  I  paid 
them  back  two  months  ago.  I’m  sure 
Mr.  Smith,  at  the  bank,  would  Ire  will¬ 
ing  to  ansxver  any  questions. 

Mr.  Jones;  Oh,  yes.  Dick  Smith,  I 
know  him  very  well.  He  iIim-n  quite  a 
hit  of  business  with  us. 

Mr.  Horton;  Fine.  (Continues  writ¬ 
ing.)  Here’s  t.'ie  form.  Is  that  all  I  have 
to  fill  out?  (Hands  form  to  Mr.  Jones.) 

.Mr.  Jones:  Let’s  see.  A’ou’ve  filled 
in  all  the  blanks. 

Mr.  Horton;  Clan  you  really  tell 
from  the  infonnation  that  is  on  the*  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  Museum  Exhibit 

A  Device  for  the  Teaching  of  Law 


IRVING  ROSENBLUM 

Formerly  Lane  High  School,  Brooklyn 
Now  Assistant  Principal  at 
Willoughby  junior  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


HOW'  MANY  OF  YOU  have  ever  seen  a  summons?” 
The  question  was  asked  at  a  meeting  of  Robe  and 
Wig,  the  business-law  club  at  the  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  by  a  visiting  speaker.  To  his  surprise,  nearK 
every  one  of  the  80  students  present  raised  a  hand. 

“How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  real  contract?”  he 
pursued  further.  Again,  nearly  every  hand  was  up.  The 
speaker  was  amazed.  He  commented  that  it  had  been  his 
opiiuon  that  high  school  business-law  students  rarely  saw 
the  d(K'uments  about  which  they  read  and  studied  in  their 
textbooks. 

Our  students  do  see  legal  forms,  all  kinds  of  them,  for 
they  are  collected  as  class  projects  and  reviewed  in  our 
business-law  classes.  Our  students  were  impressed  by  tbe 
speaker’s  surprise. 

■  Origin  of  Our  Museum  Exhibit— 

The  members  of  Robe  and  W'ig  undertake,  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  business  law%  a  number  of  different  projects— 
publication  of  their  ow-n  law'  new’spaper,  the  Obiter  Dicta, 
the  recording  on  tapes  of  dramatizations  of  problem  legal 
situations;  presentation  of  assembly  programs;  preparation  of 
posters;  and  so  on. 

The  speaker’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  seeing  arul 
reading  actual  documents  led  a  group  of  club  members  to 
suggest,  “Why  not  assemble  all  our  documents  and  set  it  up 
as  an  exhibit  in  business  law'  for  all  the  school  to  see?” 

There  was  enthusiasm,  and  more  ideas:  “We  could  include 
our  class  posters”  and  “we  can  make  display  cards  to  iden¬ 
tify  everx  thing”  and  so  on. 

•  Quickly,  then,  a  committee  was  established  to  take  over 
the  new  project.  Their  plans  revolved  around  discussion  of 
these  six  questions,  draw'n  by  themselves: 


1 .  W'hat  materials  should  we  displa\'? 

2.  W’here  can  we  get  the  materials  we  neetl? 

3.  W’here  can  we  put  up  the  display? 

4.  How'  can  we  best  display  our  material? 

5.  W’hat  title  shall  we  give  our  exhibit? 

6.  How  shall  we  provide  for  viewers? 


As  it  turned  out,  the  club’s  project  did  more  than  give 
the  members  something  worthy  to  undertake;  it  stimulated 
much  more  appreciation  for  the  course  among  those  taking 
it,  led  to  fuller  understanding  of  the  course  among  those 
thus  attracted  to  the  course,  and  set  an  exhibit  pattern  that 
any  group  can  follow'. 

■  What  Materials  Should  W'e  Display?— 

The  scope  of  the  exhibit  quickly  grew'  into  something 
more  comprehensive  than  a  mere  display  of  forms  that 
might  be  purchased  at  any  legal-stationery  store.  The  mate¬ 
rials  suggested  for  the  exhibit  included,  to  be  sure,  a  p-eat 


variety  of  legal  documents,  but  also  a  series  of  research 
projects  prepared  in  the  business-law'  classes;  a  collection 
of  pictorial  materials— posters,  cartoons,  even  comic  strips— 
drawn  by  our  pupils;  photogaphs  of  some  of  our  class  activ¬ 
ities,  such  as  our  field  trips  and  excursions  and  interviews; 
and  a  set  of  book  jackets  of  fiction  and  nonfiction  books  in 
which  law  plays  an  important  part. 

Numerous  titles  were  proposed;  the  one  fiirally  select*^ 
as  the  theme  w'as  “The  Law'  and  You.” 

■  W’here  Could  We  Get  the  Materials?— 

Many  of  the  items,  of  course,  had  already  been  developed 
by  the  business-law'  classes  and  by  Robe  and  W’ig;  but 
many  others  were  needed.  The  club  committee  itself  as¬ 
sumed  the  task  of  collec'ting  appropriate  matter  from  many 
resources. 

•  Lawyers  among,  the  faculty  and  families  of  pupils  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  many  legal  documents.  Not  all  of  these  w'ere 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  but  w'e  did  assemble  a  wonderful 
suppK— indeed,  even  an  oversupply!— of  very  satisfactory 
material. 

The  word  of  our  project  got  around.  The  chairman  of  the 
commercial  department  at  another  high  school  in  the  city 
sent  us  a  packet  of  documents;  so  did  the  business-hrw 
teacher  in  still  another  high  school. 

•  City  o/ficifl/v— including  judges,  court  clerks,  and  city 
councilmen— also  aickxl  us.  On  trips  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  Small  Claims  Court,  and  to  the  City  Council 
meeting,  we  were  given  copies  of  some  of  the  legal  forms 
tised  in  the  proceedings  we  heard. 

The  committee  received  a  complete  set  of  the  papers 
reriuired  in  a  small-claims  procedure.  A  visit  to  a  City 
Camncil  mending  resulted  in  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
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meeting,  in  which  tlie  Council  President  acknowlctlgi'd  the 
presence  of  our  group. 

•  Students  in  the  club  who  excelled  also  in  art  prepared 
signs  and  posters  for  the  e.xhibit.  One  novelty  prepared  by 
them  was  a  series  of  comic  strips  on  topics  suggeste<l  by 
other  students.  Legal  principles  were  illustrattxl  in  pictorial 
stories— this  part  of  our  final  exhibit  attracted  particular 
interest,  of  course— and  subsequently  these  were  published 
in  the  school’s  newspaper  and  in  the  departmental  mimeo¬ 
graphed  newsletter. 

•  Fhotographers,  too,  contributed  to  the  display,  taking 
pictures  of  the  club’s  and  classes’  activities  in  making  tape 
recordings,  in  doing  research  projects  (“treasure  hunts,”  as 
described  in  this  magazine  last  April),  and  in  presenting 
dramatic  performances  of  our  own  pupil-written  plays.  Some 
of  the  pictures  were  taken  by  student  camera  fans;  some 
were  taken  by  the  staff  photographer  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  for  publication  in  that  paper; 
some  were  taken  by  our  school  engineer.  They  made  (piite 
a  display. 

•  The  book  jackets  and  a  special  reading  list  were  given 
us  by  our  school  librarians,  who  gave  us  also  materials  from 
their  library  picture  file. 

W’e  could  not  have  asked  for  greater  co-operation. 

■  Where  Can  We  Put  Up  the  Display?— 

When  our  material  was  fairly  well  assembled,  we  found 
that  we  had  far  too  much  for  display  in  an  ordinary  class- 
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room— and,  indeetl,  we  did  not  wish  to  post  it  in  a  class¬ 
room:  we  wanted  it  to  be  where  all  students  could  see  it. 
.Naturally,  we  thought  of  a  corridor  display,  such  as  would 
he  practical  in  any  school. 

However,  the  F'ranklin  Lane  High  School  is  housed  in  a 
very  modern  building;  and  among  the  school’s  facilities  is 
an  art  gallery,  used  regularly  for  displays  of  work  prepared 
by  students  in  their  art  classes  and  sometimes  by  the  stK’ial 
studies,  literature,  and  language  classes.  The  chairman  of 
the  Art  Department  (piickly  approved  the  committee’s  re- 
(juest  for  the  use  of  the  gallery  for  our  husiness-iaw  exhibit, 
and  he  rearranged  the  schedule  to  give  us  a  two-week 
exhibit  pericKl. 

■  How  Can  We  Best  Display  Our  Material?— 

The  art  gallery  contains  show  cases  and  wall  spaces.  'I'o 
utilize  the  display  areas  most  effectively,  the  committee 
classified  its  material  in  eight  groups: 

1.  Exhibit  A  showed  activities  of  Robe  and  Wig.  This 


display  included  photographs  taken  with  city  officials  after 
visiting  the  City  Council  and  the  city  courts;  and  other 
photographs,  showing  club  members  engaged  in  recording 
tape  scripts,  putting  on  assembly  programs,  even  setting 
up  the  exhibit  itself.  An  article  written  by  a  student  and 
published  in  Student  Life  magazine  was  mounted  and 
postetl.  An  article  describing  class  use  of  tape  recordings 
was  also  displayed. 

2.  Exhibit  B  gave  the  display  of  papers  involved  in  a 
small-claims  case.  The  printed  forms  were  numbered  and 
explained  in  a  key  that  indicated  the  routine  followed  in  a 
legal  action  to  collect  a  small  claim  both  with  and  without 
benefit  of  legal  counsel. 

3.  Exhibit  C  was  a  set  of  documents  illustrating  proce¬ 
dure  in  a  civil  suit,  including  the  summons,  the  complaint, 
and  the  briefs  of  the  litigants. 

4.  Exhibit  D  showed  crintracts,  screened  for  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  These  included  a  contract  for  employment  for  a 
camp  counselor,  a  partnership  contract  (the  one  used  in 
our  bookkeeping  classes),  and  an  installment-sale  contract. 

5.  Exhibit  E  was  a  display  of  projects  developed  in 
“treasure  hunt”  researches  in  business  law.  The  committee 
selec'ted  three— one  dealing  with  fraudulent  practices,  one 
with  equitable  relief,  and  one  with  the  regulation  of  lobby¬ 
ing.  These  were  generously  illustrated. 

6.  Exhibit  F  was  a  collection  of  posters  prepared  by  the 
students.  One  set  of  posters  concerned  unenforceable  agree¬ 
ments;  another  dealt  with  the  relation  of  business  law  to 
other  school  subjects  (Latin  maxims,  for  example);  the 
third  was  the  series  of  picture  strips  on  legal  principles. 
The  one  that  attracted  most  attention  w'as  the  one  showing 
that  it  is  “illegal”  to  “assign”  homework! 

7.  Exhibit  G  was  the  book-jacket  display,  inviting  view¬ 
ers  to  read  Hill  Lawyer,  by  Hubert  Skidmore;  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  by  Francis  L.  Wellman;  Yankee  Lawyer  and 
Mr.  Tutt  Finds  a  Way,  by  .Arthur  Train;  etc. 

8.  Exhibit  II  was  a  display  of  our  tape  recordings.  Thanks 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  chairman  of  our  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  we  had  a  phonograph  and  an  LP  record  player,  too, 
to  provide  background  music  at  the  exhibit— of  course,  we 
played  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  Trial  by  Jury.  After  each 
musical  number,  the  students  played  one  or  more  of  our 
tape-recorded  case  problems. 

One  other  exhibit,  consisting  of  pictures  and  engravings 
of  courtroom  scenes,  had  to  be  cancelled  after  it  had  been 
prepared,  because  of  space  limitations.  .A  model  diorama  of 
a  courtroom,  ingeniously  designed  by  a  student,  had  to  be 
deferred,  too,  as  did  a  fine  display  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  information. 

■  How  Shall  We  Provide  for  V’iewers?— 

With  all  materials  assembled,  the  next  problem  was  to 
attract  schoolmates  to  the  exhibits. 

•  Posiers  announcing  the  place  and  date  and  nature  of 
the  exhibit  were  prepared  and  posted. 

•  Invitations  for  class  groups  to  come  to  the  exhibit 
were  posted  on  the  faculty  bulletin  boards,  along  with  a 
programming  card  on  which  teachers  could  indicate  the 
period  when  they  preferred  to  bring  their  classes. 

•  Formalities  attended  the  opening  of  the  exhibit— the 
principal.  Dr.  Harry  Eisner,  offici.ally  opened  it. 

•  Word-of-mouth  publicity  was  everywhere,  of  course, 

■  What  Were  the  Outcomes  of  the  Project?— 

The\  were  almost  too  numerous  to  calculate,  'the  obvious 
ones  would  inchide  the  general  stimulation  of  interest  in 
business-law  matters  and  business-law  course's,  a  higher 
regard  for  business  courses  in  general  among  the  academic 
students  and  instnictors,  a  deep  satisfaction  among  the  club 
members,  the  learning  value  in  business  law  that  accnied 
to  all  who  participated  in  discussing  the  plans  and  devel¬ 
oping  them  for  the  exhibit,  and  an  enhancement  of  prestige 
in  Robe  and  Wig  membership. 
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Atlantic;  city  is  a  woiuk-rfui 

place  it)  whiclj  to  spend  a  holi¬ 
day.  It  is  also  a  difficult  place 
in  which  to  operate  a  successful  D.E. 
proRram.  The  two  statements  do  Ro 
hand  in  hand;  and  they  are  worth 
consideritiR  because  a  discussion  of 
them  will  show  that  a  little  c'O-oiicra- 
tion  will  Ro  a  loitR  way,  a  fact  that 
many  educators  find  easier  to  say  than 
to  believe  and  that  is  therefore  always 
worth  provinR  anew. 

•  \  C;lose-l’p  \  iew’  of  Problems— 
.Atlantic  City,  likt  ‘  many  resort  cities, 
lives  almost  entirely  on  tourist  and 
r«'tail  trade.  Basically,  ours  is  a  dis- 
tributive-s<*rviecs  community.  The  pr'ak 
seasons  duriiiR  which  retailers  des- 
per.itely  set'k  employees  are,  of  courst*. 
duriiiR  the  summer  and  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season— the  former  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  latter,  thoiiRh  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  scorned.  To  the 
D.E.  eo-orditiator,  the  “market”  situa¬ 
tion  means  that  retailers  are  rrdticiiifi 
their  staffs  at  the  time  .sc-hool  opens  in 
tlu‘  fall— at  the  time  when  the  co-ordi¬ 
nator  is  seekiiiR  co-op  stations  for  D.E. 
students. 

.Another  factor  —  more  than  half 
the  Rraduates  of  .Atlantic  C;ity  HiRh 
RO  to  collcRc.  T!ie  majority  of  students 
are  disinterested  in  the  D.hZ.  proRram. 

So,  our  four-year-old  proRram,  until 
recently,  had  clraRRcd.  Few  in  the  hiRh 
school  work.  Some  excellent  adult 
trainiiiR;  more  needed.  We  had  no 
point-with-pride  record  to  shout  to  po¬ 
tential  recruits.  Merchants,  thouRli  be- 
sicRcd  with  every  device  in  the  D.E. 
co-ordinatiiiR  kit,  were  lackadaisical. 

•  Then  the  Pot  Boiled  Over— 

Our  scIkkiI  officials  became  tHincerned 
with  the  meaRcr  enrollments  in  the 
D.E.  class,  naturally  enouRh. 

Loe.il  merchants,  perhaps  becomiiiR 
more  sensitive  to  onr  urRiiiRs  or  simply 
becomiuR  more  net'dy,  came  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
Ret  the  employees  they  had  to  have. 

So,  the  top  leader  of  each  faction— 
the  superintendent  of  sehends  and  the 
seeretar\’  of  the  .Atlantic  Clity  Chamber 
of  Ciommeree— arraiiRed  for  a  meetiuR. 
Practically  everyone,,  happily,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  it:  all  the  hiRh  school  business 
teachers;  the  IurIi  school  Ruidanee 
stall;  merchants,  bespoken  by  a  special 
eommitti'e  in  the  meehants’  division  of 
the  CofC:. 

rhe  basic  problem  in  which  all  were 
concerned,  of  course,  was  “Why  are  so 
few  people  attracted  to  the  distributive 
occupations?”  .And,  of  those  who  are, 
why  do  so  few  take  trairiinff  for  this 
field— why,  for  exanijile,  did  only  3 
|>er  cent  of  our  Rracluates  take  work 
in  D.E.  when  20  per  cent  of  our  Rradu¬ 
ates  would  end  up  in  D.E.  jobs? 

•  Reaching  for  Solutions— 

The  usual  reasons  were  cited- lack 


of  inducement,  prestiRc,  the  fact  that 
merchants  aeknowledege  little  if  any 
jireference  for  D.E.-trained  workers, 
lack  of  infonnation,  lack  of  Ruidance, 
and  so  on.  The  imiM)rtant  thiiiR,  here, 
is  that  some  action  emerRcd. 

•  Guidance  pcrsotincl,  impressed  by 
that  3  20  ratio,  and  sensitive  to  op¬ 
portunity  for  \()uth,  aRreed  to  boost 
D.E.  course  work  in  the  school. 

•  The  tnerchant.'i  confessi'd  that  they 
had  not  “Rotten  in  back  of”  the  pro¬ 
Rram  —  and  henceforth  would;  the\ 
would  |)ubliely  express  their  interest, 
they  would  let  the  community  know 
that  they  wanted  to  feature  expert 
help  in  the  stores,  they  would  co¬ 
operate  in  supportiiiR  the  D.E.  pro¬ 
Rram,  they  would  Rive  jireferential 
treatment  and  employment  to  D.E.- 
trained  applicants. 

A  D.E.  CASE  STUDY 

Getting 
Support 

The  Atlantic  City  program 
was  just  about  swamped  with 
problems  until  more  persons 
discovered  that  the  problems 
were  theirs,  too. 


•  The  business  teachers  Rot  new  in- 
siRht  into  the  D.E.  proRram;  and,  1 
should  add,  they  were  also  able  to 
clarify  some  Rross  misconceptions  that 
the  busini'ssmen  had  regarding  the 
school’s  office-  and  general-business 
training  program. 

•  liusinessnien  and  teachers  got  to 
know  each  other  better,  came  to  reali/.e 
the  mutuality  of  some  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  need  for  joint  attack  on 
them— even  beyond  the  D.E.  work. 

•  Many  husinesstnen,  confronting 
the  wh;)le  D’.E.  storx,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  interest  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  adult  pnigram,  too. 

■  A  Unique  .Arrangement— 

-An  immediate  (and  possibly  nni(jue) 
step  was  the  arranging  for  spec'ial 
recognition  to  be  given  students  who 
trained  for  and  participated  in  “holiday 


extra”  work  for  the  C;hri.stmas  season. 

Each  year  our  high  school  offers  a 
pre-holiday  training  course  for  students 
who  will  be  employed  in  local  stores 
during  the  peak  season.  Up  to  this 
point,  students  took  the  course  at  their 
option,  for  no  credit,  with  no  special 
recognition  (other  than  pay  checks) 
for  their  efforts.  This  past  .season,  the 
course  w;is  offered  agaiTi- still  on  an 
optional  basis  and  still  with  no  gradu¬ 
ation  cri'dit;  but  each  student  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  12-hour  course  received  a 
certificate  of  completion.  And  this 
certificate  was  and  will  be  honored— 
cited  by  our  placement  office  in  re- 
eommending  students  for  jobs,  and 
give!!  preferential  consideration  by  the 
merchants. 

The  merchants’  division  of  the  (.'ofC; 
has  formally  established  a  policy  that 
gives,  by  and  large,  a  guarantee  of 
preference  to  students  who  have  taken 
such  work  over  those  who  have  not 
taken  it.  .Moreover,  the  meehants  agreed 
to  pay  close  attention  to  tho.se  students 
who  worked  for  them  during  the  holi¬ 
days  and  to  report  back  to  the  school, 
for  the  infonnation  of  guidance  c'ounse- 
lors,  the  names  of  those  who  swmed 
Ix'st  to  qualify  for  trainee  stations  in 
the  co-op  program. 

■  Some  Implications— 

•  The  immediate  jiraetical  implica¬ 
tions  are  that  more  students  did  take 
our  pre-holiday  training  program,  thus 
reaffirming  to  merchants  the  basic  fact 
that  their  co-operation  does  and  will 
reward  them;  there  was  an  increase  of 
18  per  c'cnt  in  the  number  of  .students 
(45)  in  the  course,  a  fact  that  augurs 
well  for  onr  future  D.E.  high  .scIumiI 
co-op  program. 

•  Another  immediate  implication  is 
the  fact  that  guidance  efforts— both  by 
the  gnidai5ce  staff  and  by  onr  business 
teaeliers— were  initiated  at  once,  with 
obvi»)us  effect:  more  students  in  the 
jire-holiday  training  program. 

•  .A  lotif'-ranf’e  Irenefit  that  is  ob¬ 
vious  is  the  stimulation  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned- the  .school 
admini.stration,  the  community’s  mer¬ 
chants,  the  faculty,  the  students.  More 
good  augurs! 

•  But  a  philosophic  implication  may 
be  even  more  important:  when  there 
is  recognized  need,  support  is  forth¬ 
coming.  All  concerned  tcith  our  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  problems  Rave  support  as  soon 
as  they  became  aware  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  affected  them. 

A  moral,  perhaps:  Rather  than  feel 
that  singlehandedly  they  are  battling 
all  the  problems,  D.E.  co-ordinators 
should  realize  that  they  have  allies  who 
will  spring  into  action  as  soon  as  they 
realize  that  a  part  of  the  battle  is  theirs. 
Getting  supjx)rt  is  sharing  the  problem. 
—Myron  }.  Krawitz,  D.E.  Co-ordinator, 
Atlantic  City,  \eiv  Jersey. 
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'T.W.I.”  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

a^e”  is  the  growing  realizuition  that 
company  sch<K)ls  must  shoulder  not 
only  the  burden  of  technical  education 
hut  the  responsibility  also  for  educating 
the  “whole  man.” 

In  this  connection,  a  (|uotation  from 
the  catalog  of  General  Motors  Institute 
at  Flint,  Michigan,  is  interesting; 

Firinly  Ix-lieviiig  tliat  the  cultur.il 
breadth  needed  by  tlu‘  Miccessfid  engi- 
neerinj'  or  business  administnition  graduate 
must  i>e  an  intt'gral  part  of  l)is  education, 
a  ininiinuin  of  Ifi  courses  in  English  com¬ 
position,  industrial  development,  sp«‘ech, 
literature,  modern  plays,  tconomics,  in¬ 
dustrial  or^ani/ation,  and  ])sycho]oji'y  are 
built  into  <‘ach  curriculum. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  educational 
bulletin  of  another  imjjortant  manufac¬ 
turer  is  dedicated  “To  the  training  of 
the  mind,  building  of  character,  and 
masterv'  of  the  body,”  .Another,  Cood- 
\ear  Industrial  Universit\,  at  Akron, 
states  that  the  objective  of  its  cH)urses 
is  not  onl\’  “to  give  employees  class¬ 
room  training  which  will  aid  them  in 
their  daily  work,”  but  also  to  “expand 
their  knowledge  into  new  fields  of  in¬ 
terest."  .Among  the  courses  iu  greatest 
demand  are  Human  Relations,  Citizen¬ 
ship,  Economics,  Industrial  History,  and 
Safety. 

■  What  Influence  on  Us?— 

.Already,  the  influence  of  the  schools 
of  industry  can  hardly  be  overi'sti- 
mated.  In  ever\  comnuinity  an  invisible 
educational  system  operates:  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees,  dealers,  sales¬ 
men,  agents,  servicemen,  even  custom¬ 
ers  travt‘l  to  headejuarter  or  branch 
sch(M)ls  of  big  t'ompanies  or  to  schools 
maintained  by  trade  associations.  Fur¬ 
ther.  thousands  of  traveling  instnictors 
bring  into  every  town  and  village  from 
the  Training  Departments  the  most 
mo(h‘rn  business  practices.  It  is  not  t(M) 
much  to  say  that  the  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  infiuence  of  the  indn.strial 
schools  on  the  business  eommtinities 
may  exceed  that  of  eoUcfies. 

For  high  sc1uk)1  and  college  faculties 
and  their  administrations,  the  new  pro¬ 
cedures  invite  serious  attention,  for 
new  opportunities  are  unfolding  in  the 
co-ordination  of  c'onventional  educa¬ 
tion  with  industrial  training:  the  com¬ 
bining  of  profe.ssional  teaching  skills 
and  facilities  with  the  direct  methods 
of  business. 

For  faculties,  the  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  toward  hiring  professional  ti'ach- 
ers  as  industrial  trainers  ojiens  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  remunerative  field.  For 
administrators,  the  integration  of  the 
conventional  school  with  the  well-fi- 
nancerl  training  programs  promises  a 
new  .source  of  income— and  a  challenge 
to  new  endeavor. 
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Teaching  Aids 


JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


SINGE  ITS  RELEASE  in  the  spring  of  19.51,  two  and  a  quarter  million 
people  have  seen  “Fair  Exchange,”  the  movie  storv-  of  one  young  couple’s 
financial  problems.  The  film  is  distributed  by  the  st(K-k  brokerage  firm  of 
.Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane.  The  story  centers  on  a  young  and 
.unbitious  couple  who  me  making  g(K)d  progress 
financially.  From  the  broker,  the  young  couple 
leanis  the  answers  to  such  questions  as:  What  are 
stocks?  How  are  they  bought  and  sold?  \\’hat’s  the 
difference  between  speculation  and  investment?  Tlie 
movie  is  the  latest  idea  in  the  brokerage  firm’s  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  wlucating  .American  investors— 
bringing  “Wall  Street  to  Main  Street.”  The  film  is 
made  available  to  high  sch(H)l  groups  through  the 
firm’s  distributing  agent.  Movies  U.S.A.,  729  Sev- 
t*nth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork  19,  New'  A’ork. 

■  A  Letter- Placement  Guide— 

This  device,  which  appearetl  in  an  issue  of  Tixlays 
Secretary,  has  betui  repriuttxl  by  the  .American  Writ¬ 
ing  Paper  Gorporation,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
These  reprints  are  available  in  cpiantitit's  for  u.se  in  your  typewriting  and  short 
hand  classes.  Th(“  guide  is  an  easy  and  (piick  method  of  correctK  .sett'mr  cxiny 
up  on  a  page,  according  to  the  length  of  the  letter.  W’e’v’e  ordered  100  for 
our  typewriting  and  our  shorthand  classes.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  illustration 
on  how  to  space  your  closing  lines. 

■  Handbooks  for  the  School-Paper  Sponsor- 

How  well  I  recall  m\-  first  y(*ar  of  teaching  and  the  .struggle  I  had  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  mimeographed  scIum)!  newspaper.  For  today’s  teaclu'r,  .A.  B.  Dick  Gom- 
pany,  .5700  Touhy  .Avenue,  Chicago  .31,  Illinois,  has  three  free  booklets;  Ilotv 
to  Plan  and  Publish  a  Mimeofiraphed  School  Seii'spajx'r,  How  to  Give  .Wtc 
IJfe  to  Your  Mimeographed  Paper,  and  .A  Handbook  for  the  Mimeographed 
High  School  \'ews))aper.  Four  other  inexpensive  servict*s  include:  (1)  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  .Mimet>graphtxl  Stencil  Duplication,  (2)  Operating  Charts,  (.3) 
.Mimeograph  Tracing  Pages  for  School,  and  (4)  School  Newspaper  Stencil 
Slu*t‘ts. 

.A  pamphlet  entitled.  Historical  Banking  Documents  of  Famous  Americans. 
shows  illustrations  of  interesting  documents  signed  by  famous  Americans.  Tlie 
Riggs  National  Bank  of  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 
■  The  Miracle  of  America— 

'Phis  booklet  has  been  widely  advertised  in  many  magazities  and  newspapers. 
If  you  have  missed  it,  send  to  the  .Advertising  (a)uncil,  Inc.,  25  W’est  45th 
Street,  New'  A’ork  19,  New  A’ork,  for  your  copy.  It  is  especially  good  for  your 
ninth-grade,  general-business  unit— “Economic  Living.” 

■  From  the  Federal  Reserve  System— 

A  c'omplete  list  of  publications  from  the  Public  Information  Department, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New'  A'ork,  New'  A'ork  4.5,  New’  Y’ork,  is  available 
without  charge.  In  addition  to  the  many  lK)okIets  listed,  each  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  maintains  a  librarx-  of  films.  Bookings  may  be  arrangt'd  by  writing  the 
Bank  that  is  nearest  your  sch(K)l.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  You,  a  thirty- 
minute  educational  film,  was  produced  in  19.50  by  the  Federal  Reserve  B.mk 
of  Minneapolis;  all  Fwleral  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches  now  have  copies 
available  for  distribution.  P'or  those  of  you  in  the  vicinitv-  of  New  York, 
guidtxl  tours  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  A’ork  are  particularlv 
recommended  as  an  educational  aid  lor  high  school  and  college  students. 

■  Display  Typing- 

Foster  C]onsultants,  .303  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  A’ork,  have 
worked  out  a  Display  Typing  Kit  that  shows  what  can  lx*  done  in  making 
letter  displays  on  the  typewriter.  It  is  new,  original,  unusual,  and  oflFers  a 
variety  of  ideas  for  spt*cial  letters  and  bulletin  displays.  The  kit  sells  for  $1.65, 
ix)stpaid. 
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Distributive  Education 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


CAREERS  IN  BUSINEISS''  is  an  18  x  24-inch  colored  chart  distributed  by 
South-Western  Publishing  Company  to  help  teachers  answer  student 
(jnestions  on  careers  in  business.  The  chart  lists  the  types  of  beginning  jobs, 
opportunities,  and  top  jobs  available  in  the  general  clerical,  merchandising, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  stenographic  and 
secretarial  fields.  The  chart  also  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  student’s  future  in  business  and  lists  the 
various  qualities  to  help  students  succeed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  wj)rld.  The  chart  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
students  considering  a  career  in  business.  Most  teach¬ 
ers  will  want  to  display  the  chart  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  chart  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  nearest  South-Western  Publishing 
Company  olfice— Cincinnati  2,  Ohio;  New  Rochelle, 

New  York;  Chicago  5,  Illinois;  San  F’rancisco  3, 

Cialifornia;  and  Dallas  2,  Texas. 

■  Wool  as  an  Apparel  Fiber- 

Tins  is  a  new  b(M)k  by  Giles  E.  Hopkins  (Tech¬ 
nical  Director  of  the  W(M)1  Bureau),  published  by 
Rinehart  and  Company,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  The 
book  is  of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  Distributive  Education  because  it 
explains  in  nontechnical  terms  facts  about  fiber  performance  that,  up  to  now, 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain  without  considerable  research.  Today’s  complex 
and  often  confusing  fiber  world  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  teacher,  who 
must  constantly  be  well-informed  in  this  field.  Therefore,  teachers  will  find 
Wool  as  an  Apparel  Fiber  a  worth-while  addition  to  their  refennice  library 
and  to  their  classroom  work  as  well.  Price,  $1.50. 

■  Training  Films— 

•  The  Seven  Wontlers  of  Wool.  This  16mm  sound-motion  picture  in  Ko- 
dacolor  dramatizes  the  seven  important  selling  points  of  wool.  It  is  real  sales¬ 
training  presentation,  giving  the  reason  why  for  each  point  and  showing  how 
to  use  this  in  the  sale.  The  feltboard  technicpie  is  featured;  and  bright,  colored 
symbols  emphasize  the  sales  talk.  Distributed  by  The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  16 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York,  the  film  is  lent  free  of  charge. 
Running  time,  18  minutes. 

•  This  Is  My  Friend.  This  16mm  sound-motion  picture  dramatically  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  proper  attitude  in  good  sak*smanship  and  how  it  can 
be  developed.  The  film  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  your  IcK-al  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Distributor.  Running  time,  20  minutes. 

■  Free  Booklets— 

•  America  Eats  Otit.  This  is  an  infonnative  booklet  that  points  out  the 
importance  and  size  of  the  restaurant  industrx-.  It  also  indicates  how  you  may 
obtain  a  film  based  on  that  subjift.  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Peterson,  director  of  Public 
Relations,  National  Restaurant  .\ssociation,  8  South  .Michigan  .\venue,  Chicago 
3,  Illinois,  has  charge  of  distributing  both  booklets  and  film. 

•  Terminology  Used  in  Department  and  Specialty  Stores.  This  booklet  de¬ 
fines  some  of  the  most  inq^ortant  terms  now  used  in  store  accounting  and 
merchandising.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  date— new  words  and 
terms  are  intrcxluced.  Send  your  recpiest  for  a  copy  to  .Mr.  R.  II.  K(Kh, 
Merchants  Service,  The  National  Ciash  Register  Ciompany.  Da\ton  9,  Ohio. 
■  Your  Career  in  Selling— 

This  is  a  free  booklet,  wedl  done  with  illustrations  and  self-evaluation  tests. 
It  covers  the  following  topics:  What  Is  Salesmaaship?  What  Opportunities 
Dot's  Selling  Offer  Me’P  What  Must  I  Have  to  Sell?  How  Do  You  Sell?  What 
Selling  Field  Should  1  Enter?  What  Company  Should  I  Work  P'or?  This  Is  the 
Day  of  the  Salesman!  Can  You  Succeed  in  Sales  Work?  The  text  material  in 
this  booklet  was  written  by  John  M.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Committee  for  the 
Salesmen,  National  Sales  Executives.  Write  to  the  Sales  Managers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  1307  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsvlvania, 
tor  your  copy. 


Samuel  Caplan 


''Charge  It,  Please!'' _ 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

plication  blank  whether  or  not  a  person 
is  a  good  credit  risk? 

Mn.  Jones:  Oh,  yes!  These  applica¬ 
tion  forms  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  applicant.  In  the  credit  business,  we 
usually  consider  applicants  in  the  light 
of  what  we  call  the  three  C’s. 

Mh.  Hohton:  Oh,  yes.  I  remember 
something  about  that  from  one  of  the 
busine.ss  courses  that  1  had  back  in  high 
school.  They  are  character,  capacity, 
and— what  was  that  last  one? 

Mn.  Jones:  Capital— which  means  net 
worth.  Capacity  means,  do  you  have  a 
steady  incotne;  and,  of  course,  charac¬ 
ter  refers  to  such  things  as  tnistworthi- 
ness,  tlependability,  and  so  on.  1  see, 
for  instance,  that  you’ve  lived  at  this 
address  for  quite  some  time.  That  indi¬ 
cates  permanency  which,  in  turn,  shows 
something  of  dependability. 

Mr.  Horton:  I  see.  I  hadn’t  thought 
of  that.  Those  little  bits  of  information 
that  seem  so  unimportant  really  do 
mean  something  when  they  are  all  put 
together. 

Mr.  Jones:  That’s  right.  They  all 
help  in  giving  us  a  better  picture  of 
the  individual. 

Mr.  Horton:  You  know,  I  have 
heard  several  people  criticize  buying 
on  account.  They  say  that  it’s  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  stay  within  a  budget,  and  it’s 
easy  to  buy  more  than  they  really  nernl. 
Another  thing,  they  say  that  it  stvms 
to  keep  \()u  always  in  debt. 

Mr.  Jones:  That  is  tnie  to  a  certain 
extent;  but,  if  kept  under  control 
through  the  use  of  a  sen.sible  budget, 
there  really  is  no  need  to  worr\-.  It  all 
depends  on  the  individual.  P'or  those 
whom  opening  a  charge  account  means 
recklessly  charging  things  to  the  limit 
and  tying  up  their  future  inc(Rne,  it 
would  be  better  to  stick  to  cash.  But,  if 
a  person  is  sensible  enough  to  budget 
his  spending  and  stick  to  that  budget, 
charge  accounts  will  be  just  a  con¬ 
venience. 

Mr.  Horton:  In  other  words,  it  takes 
the  ability  to  say  “No”  when  one  has 
the  urge  to  buy  something  that  he  re'ally 
.shouldn’t. 

.Mr.  Jones:  That’s  right.  Ciredit  has 
many  advantages  for  tho.se  who  use  it 
properly.  For  one  thing,  you  establish 
your  crtxlit  by  using  it  well.  The  per¬ 
son  with  a  long  record  of  charging  and 
paying  his  bills  promptly  w’ill  get  credit 
more  easily  when  there  may  be  an 
emergencN’  than  the  person  who  has  al¬ 
ways  paid  cash.  It  is  a  convenience,  in 
the  sense  that  you  don’t  have  to  carry 
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a  lot  ot  money  around  or  write  so  many 
cheeks.  You  just  go  down  to  the  store 
and,  when  you  pick  out  the  article  you 
want,  ask  the  clerk  to  charge  it.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  get  your 
bill.  Say  you’ve  made  .several  purchases 
during  the  month— you  can  pay  for  all 
of  them  with  the  one  check,  and  that 
will  save  you  some  money  on  your  serv¬ 
ice  charges  at  the  bank. 

.\1h.  Hohton:  That’s  right.  The  more 
checks  you  have  to  write,  the  higher 
the  checking-service  charges  will  be. 

Mn.  Jones;  Another  thing  about 
charge  customers  is  that  stores  consider 
them  as  regulars.  You  probably  know 
that  most  stores  take  special  pains  to 
please  their  “regulars.”  For  instance, 
they  often  notify  the  regular  customers 
of  sales  in  advance  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  give  them  a  chance  to  come  in 
to  select  merchandise  from  the  full 
stocks  without  having  to  be  pushed 
.iround  by  the  crowds. 

Mh.  Horton:  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  calling  that  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages!  I  certainly  don’t  enjoy  shopping 
in  crowds.  By  the  way,  do  you  suppose 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  go  down 
to  buy  that  suit  1  want  and  charge  it 
today? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don’t  see  why  not.  If 
you  don’t  mind  waiting  a  few  minutes. 
I’ll  give  Dick  Smith,  over  at  the  bank, 
a  ring  to  verify  some  information. 
{Calls  Mr.  Smith  on  the  phone.)  Hello, 
Dick?  This  is  Jim  Jones.  {Pause.)  Oh, 
just  fine,  thanks.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  me  a  little  infonnation.  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Fred  Horton,  gave  your  name  as  a 
reference  this  morning.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  made  a  loan  at  the  bank. 
{Pause.)  I  see.  Fine.  Thank  you  ver\’ 
much.  Good-by.  Well,  everything  seems 
to  be  all  right.  Mr.  Smith  tells  me  you 
ri'paid  that  loan  two  months  before  it 
was  due. 

■Mr.  Horton:  Yes,  I  like  to  take  care 
of  financial  obligations  as  s(X)n  as  1 
possibly  can.  1  don’t  like  to  have  debts 
hanging  over  me  tot)  long. 

Mr.  Jones:  By  the  way,  we’d  better 
fill  out  this  identification  card.  Any 
time  you  want  to  come  in  to  make  a 
purchase  and  wish  to  charge  it,  just 
say,  ‘Tdiarge  it,  please,”  to  the  clerk, 
.md  she  will  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Horton:  Well,  I’d  better  run 
along  now  to  pick  up  that  suit  before 
someone  else  does.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
{ones.  I’ve  enjoyed  our  conversation 
ver\’  much. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  hope  that  we  can  be  of 
service  to  you  for  many  years  and  that 
you  will  find  our  charge  account  service 
convenient  and  beneficial. 


Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


E\  ER\  BUSINESS  lE.AC.’HER,  including  those  who  teach  five  classes  of 
typewriting  a  day  and  nothing  else,  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
our  economic  system.  .Most  teachers  wdio  have  been  specifically  preparetl  to 
teach  business  subjects  have  a  reasonably  sound  background  in  economics, 
hor  those  who  don’t,  however,  there  have  been  some  b(K)ks  published  recently 
that  e.xplain  in  a  simple,  direct,  right-to-the-point  manner  the  workings  of 
our  economic  .sy.stem. 

Shirtsleeve  Economics,  by  William  Baton  ($4.00;  Appleton-Century- 
(.rofts,  Inc.,  New  \ork  City  1;  460  pp.),  is  written  in  explanation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  its  importance  to  the  future  of  a  free  America.  The  book 
is  aimed  at  the  average  citizen  without  formal  schooling  in  economics.  Baton’s 
central  proposition  is  that,  “M'e  can’t  consume  any  more  than  we  produce 
and  only  through  increased  production  is  a  higher  standard  of  living  possible.” 
He  believes  that  this  is  vitally  important  to  the  succ-ess  of  our  free  economy 
because  every  citizen  must  be  on  guard  to  chtN-k  influences  and  scK'ial  devel¬ 
opments  that  tend  to  limit  and  discourage  production.  The  author  points  out 
the  danger  of  social  legislation  that  emphasizes  diversion  only  without  regard 
to  what  happens  to  output. 

Basically,  the  point  Baton  makes  is  that  wonomic  conditions  should  be  siich 
as  to  encourage  ever\’  citizen  to  work  hard  and  produce  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  family  rather  than  go  through  life  looking  for  hand-outs  from 
the  state.  He  takes  the  stand  that  our  private-enterprise  system  is  the  primarx' 
factor  responsible  for  our  unprecedented  high  level  of  productivity  and  welfare. 

•  Economics  in  One  Le.s,son,  by  Henr\’  Hazlitt  (35^;  The  F’oundation  for 
B'conomic  Education,  Inc.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York;  193  pp.),  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Boimdation  and  tltrough  Bucket  Books,  Inc.,  R<K’kefeller 
Center,  New  York  Caty.  Mr.  Hazlitt  started  interpreting  business  trends  more 
than  thirt\-five  years  ago  as  a  reporter  for  tlie  Wall  Street  }(ntrnal.  He  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  presenting  the  “facts  of  life”  in  economics  in 
everyday,  understandable  tenns  and  in  making  tnith  and  accuracy  palatable 
to  the  average  reader.  His  The  Great  Idea,  which  was  reviewed  in  this  column 
in  ,\pril,  19.52,  projects  our  soc-iety  to  the  year  2100  and  prt'sents  a  humorous 
but  thought-provoking  picture  of  what  living  conditions  in  .\merica  might  he 
like  under  a  dictatorship. 

In  his  new’  hook,  Hazlitt  presents  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  ec'onomic 
fallacies  that  many  have  come  to  accept  as  truth; 
he  ft^els  that  perhaps  the  surest  and  shortest  w’ay 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  ec-onomics  is  to  disstN't 
some  of  these  fallacies— particularly  the  central  error 
from  which  they  stem.  He  points  out  that  many  of 
the  errojieous  ideas  that  are  now  being  tric’d  are,  in 
fact,  not  original,  but  simply  revivals  of  ancient 
errors  that  have  never  worked  before. 

Bart  1  consists  of  one  five-page  chapter  that  states 
the  les.son;  Bart  11  consists  of  tw’enty-hvo  chapters 
that  apply  the  lesson;  and  Bart  HI  restates  the  lesson 
in  one  chapter.  The  author  clearly  makes  the  point 
that  the  whole  of  economics  can  be  reduced  to  this 
single  lesson:  “The  art  of  economics  consists  in  look¬ 
ing  not  merely  at  the  immediate  but  at  the  longer 
effects  of  any  act  or  policy;  it  consists  in  tracing  the  consequences  of  any  act 
or  policy,  not  merely  for  one  group,  but  for  all  groups.” 

•  Always  ^ood  for  a  readable,  understandable  exposition  of  any  of  the 
fields  that  they  cover  are  the  b(M)ks  in  the  College  Outline  Series.  Principles 
of  Economics,  by  Clifford  L.  James  ($1.50;  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  New’  York 
Citv;  359  pp.),  is  no  exception.  This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934.  It  gives  beginning  students  of  economics  a  brief,  systematic, 
well-indexed  account  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  problems  of  our 
economic  life.  It  can  be  read  straight  through,  but  serves  better  as  a  reference 
book  to  supplement  other  writings  in  economics. 


Kenneth  |.  Hansen 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript* 


Dale  Evans  has  been  singing  for  her  supper  ever  since  the  day  the  boss 
caught  her  singing  on  her  lunch  hour.  But  she  has  gained  many  things  in 
her  rise  to  stardom — among  them  fame,  fortune,  and  handsome  Roy  Rogers. 


The  Singing  Secretary 


DUANE  VALENTRY 


I  r  W  AS  TOO  DREARY  a  day  for 
sliopping  or  walking,  so  most  of  the 
girls  in  the  office  were  back  early 
from  lunch.'  They  had  ten  minutes  left 
before  work  begiin,  and  conversiitions 
were  ninning  high.  Dale  Evans  (then 
known  as  Frances-  Octavia  Smith)  chat¬ 
tered  as  earnestly  as  the  rest. 

SuddenK',  a  voice  was  heard  above 
the  din.  “Give  us  a"’  song,  Franc-es.”  it 
urged.  Frances  pushed  back  a  wisp  of 
her  retl-blonde  hair  and  shmik  her  head. 

“You’ll  have  me  fired,  yet!  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.' 

But,  at  the  girls’  c'ontinued  insistence, 
she  finally  gave  in.  Before  singing,  how¬ 
ever,  she  went  over  to’’  the  doorway, 
cautiously  looked  up  and  dowm  the  long 
hall,  and  firmly  closed  the  door  behind 
her. 

She  was  in  the  middle"  of  the  first 
chonis  of  “Exactly  Like  You,”  with  the 
girls  contentedly  tapping  their  feet 
along  with  her  breezy'  notes,  when  the 
d(M)r  ojxmed.  One  of  the  girls  hxrked 
around. 

“It’s  the  boss!”  she  hissed. 

But  the  boss  was  good-natured.  He 
smiled,  motioned"  to  the  girl  to  keep 
cjuiet,  and  told  Frances  to  go  on  with 
her  song.  Somewhat  tremulously  she  did 
so.  Then®  he  nodded  and  took  his  de¬ 
parture. 

A  second  later,  he  openetl  the  door 
again  and  stuck  his  head  back  in. 
“Like'"  to  see  you  in  my  offic'e  right 
away.  Miss  Smith!”  he  said. 

“One  song  t(K)  many  and  now  the  bad 
news,”  she  thought.  Sadly"  .she  gave  her 
desk  a  pat  as  she  went  past  it.  “Nice 


job,  nice  place;  I  really  liked  it  here,” 
she  rnu.sed  as  she  tlutifully'-  made  her 
way  to  the  main  office. 

In  a  little  while  she  was  back,  her 
face  wreathed  in  .smiles.  The  girls 
crowded  around,''  not  knowing  whether 
to  offer  sympathy  or  congratulations. 

■  “Guess  what?”  she  said,  ‘“rhe  lx)ss 
liked  my  singing;"  I’m  to  Ix'  on  the 
company’s  radio  show!” 

■Although  this  g(X)d  news  naturally 
created  a  small  furor,'''  no  one  in  the 
office  that  day  coidd  have  dreamed 
what  a  really  imjxirtant  event  had  just 
taken  place.  This  was'*  to  be  the  first 
step  along  a  road  that  would  lead  to 
fame,  fortune,  and  (what  is  more  im¬ 
portant)  to  a  life  that  would'’  influence 
many  others  for  gcxxl.  For,  not  only  did 
Frances  Octavia  Smith  become  the 
world-famous  Dale'"  Evans,  but  later 
on  she  became  Dale  Evans  Rogers,  wife 
of  the  cowboy  star  Roy  Rogers,  and 
“Queen  of  the  West”'®  to  millions  of 
.American  youngsters. 

■  Born  in  Uvalde,  Texics,  Dale  t(X)k  to 
miLsic  from  infancy.  There  was®"  the 
time,  at  the  age  of  three,  for  instance, 
when  she  interruptetl  a  church  service 
to  stand  up  atid  sing  a  .solo.®'  She 
studied  oiano  and  dancing  as  \\ell  as 


’*  The  m-terial  in  this  section  is  counted 
in  groups  of  twenty  “standard"  words  as  a 
convenience  in  dictating.  To  dictate  to 
your  class  at  60  words  a  minute,  dictate 
each  group  in  20  seconds;  at  80,  in  15 
seconds;  at  100,  in  12  seconds;  at  120, 
in  10  seconds,  etc. 


voice,  and  even  as  a  little  girl  spent 
hours  composing  songs  of®®  her  own.  .At 
Osceola  High  Schixtl,  in  .Arkansas,  she 
sang  whenever  she  got  the  opportunity. 

When  the®*  family  later  moved  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  Dale  took  a  busi¬ 
ness  college  course  and  obtained  her 
first  job— secretary®'  in  an  insurance  of¬ 
fice.  This  was  to  be  her  last  secretarial 
job  as  well  as  her  first;  but  she®’’  didn’t 
know  that  then. 

■  .Accepting  the  invitation  to  sing  on 
the  radio  show  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
pany,-'"  Dale  first  appeared  on  Station 
WMG.  She  was  a  hit,  and  soon  she  re¬ 
ceived  radio  jobs  in  Ghicago,®®  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Dallas.  .After  a  term  as  fea- 
tiirtnl  girl  singer  with  .Anson  Weeks’ 
orchestra  in  the  windy®"  city.  Dale  w’on 
her  solo  break  with  an  engagement  at 
one  of  the  most  famous  night  clubs  in 
the  country . 

.A  hit-’"  with  every  song  she  sang,  this 
girl  who  left  her  typew'riter  behind 
sc'ored  especially  with  “Will  You  Marry 
.Me,®"  Mr.  Laramie'P”  the  first  of  her 
original  compositions  to  get  a  public 
hearing.  This  siiccess  brought®'  the 
talent  scouts  nmning,  and  s(M)n  the 
funner  secretary  was  on  her  way  to 
IIollvAvood  for  a  screen  test.  Signed'® 
up,  she  found  herself  w'el!  piiid  but 
“sitting  it  out,”  for  no  immediate  plans 
had  been  made  for  her.  Wanting  ac¬ 
tion,®®  Dale  kept  herself  bn.sy  entertain¬ 
ing  at  .Army  and  Navy  training  camps 
and  recorded  more  “Personal  Albums”®' 
for  overseas  broadcasts  to  Servicemen 
than  did  any  other  Hollyw'cxxl  person¬ 
ality. 
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Always  My  Valentine 

VIRGINIA  RUSSELL 


■  But  that  Time  still  InH-koiK^cl. 

Under  contract  to  2()th  Centur\'  Fox, 
Dale  was  also  signed  np  for  thirty-nine 
weeks  as^"  the  featured  vocalist  on  the 
“Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy 
Show,”  later  holding  the  same  spot  on 
the^'  Jack  (airson,  Garr\'  M<K)re,  and 
Jimmy  Durante  shows,  as  well  as  guest¬ 
ing  on  almost  every  network  show  on'*'* 
the  air. 

Just  about  this  time,  our  ex-secretary 
was  lent  to  Republic  Studios  to  play 
leading  lady-***  in  “The  ( Cowboy  and  the 
Sehorita”  opposite  the  rising  young  cow¬ 
boy  star  Roy  Rogers.  Dale  well  remem¬ 
bers'"  the  first  day  on  the  set,  for  one  of 
the  directors  approached  her  quite 
casually  and  Hung  a  small  bombshell: 

“You’re"  from  Texas,  aren’t  you':^”  he 
asked.  “Then  you  undoubtedly  ride  a 
horse.  You’re  all  set.” 

Texas-boni  or  not.  Dale  hadn’t'-  been 
on  a  horse  since  she  was  a  child;  but  she 
had  no  intention  of  saying  so.  She  liked 
movies  and  wanted  to'-*  stay  in  them;  if 
riding  a  horse  was  part  of  the  job— well, 
she’d  ride.  She  kept  about  two  jumps 
ahead  of  the  script  each"  day  in  her 
riding  lessons,  .^t  that,  the  horse  kept 
two  jumps  ahead  of  her,  and  it  was  all 
she  cf)uld  do  to  limp  through'-''  the  final 
scenes.  Fortunately,  no  one  tliscovered 
how  green  she  was,  but  she  had  a  lot  of 
black  and  blue  to  make"*  up  for  it. 

■  .Audiences  liked  Dale  and  Roy  to¬ 
gether  so  well  that  they  became  a  team; 
and  Dale  became  the  first'-  woman  to 
win  star  billing  as  a  Western  performer, 
and  the  first  to  be  a  rodeo  headliner  at"* 
.Madison  Scpiare  Carden  in  \ew  York. 

( .Along  the  way,  she  had  betH)me  an  ac- 
eomplished  ecjuestrienne.)  “Queen  ol 
the  West”"'  on  records,  t(K),  her  VV'estern 
and  children’s  records  for  RC.A-A'ictor 
were  ver\  popular.  Of  the  seventeen’’" 
songs  she  wrote,  her  biggest  success  to 
date  is  “.Aha,  San  .-Antone,”  with  more 
than  20(),()()()  copies  sold.’*'  She  also 
eomposed  “Happy  Trails.”  which  is  the 
theme  song  of  the  Roy  Rogers  Show  on 
radio  and  television. 

Marrying  Roy  Rogers  and  mothering 
his  three  children  some  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  gave  Dale  an¬ 
other’**  career,  that  of  homemaker.  Their 
big,  comfortable  family  ranch  at 
Encino,  C^alifornia,  is’'  not  a  show-place 
but  a  real  home.  Dale  likes  to  take  over 
the  cooking  chores  whenever  she  can 
and  help  the  children'’’  with  their 
schoolwork. 

She  is  a  ver\-  tlevout  church  men*ber 
and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  a  num¬ 
ber’"  of  religious  projects. 

■  C'.rateful  for  the  success  and  happi¬ 
ness  that  have  come  her  way.  Dale  still 
thinks  back  occasionally'’"  to  that  day  in 
the  office  when  she  sang  for  the  girls. 
How  different  things  just  might  have 
been  if  the  l>oss  hadn’t"*  been  so  good- 
natured  about  a  singing  secretarv! 
(1171) 


Edith  Rogers  was  still  shiver¬ 
ing  although  she  had  been  in  the 
office  for  nearly  five  minutes.  The 
sharp  Februar\’*  wind  had  even  pene¬ 
trated  through  her  new  red  fleece  coat, 
slipping  icy  fingers  down  the  upturned 
collar.-  Her  brown  knit  gloves  were 
difficult  to  pull  off  her  stiffened  fingm. 
She  felt  as  if  she  would  never  be  able 
t(v*  type  again. 

But  duties  lay  ahead— the  preliminary 
dusting  and  straightening  of  her  desk, 
the  customarv-'  glance  at  the  calendar- 
pad  to  refresh  her  memory  on  the  day’s 
demands.  February  14— she  st.ired’  at 
the  date,  black  and  bold,  a  dull  ache 
beginning  .somewhere  in  the  l)ack  of 
her  head  (or  was  it  her  heart?).  \’al- 
intine’s"  Day,  and  her  mind  slipptxl 
back  to  the  same  day  one  year  ago.  It 
was  on  that  day  that  she  had  receiv<*d 
the  dozen  glowing'  rosebuds  with  the 
card,  “.Always  my  \  alentine,  .Always 
my  love.— Ted.” 

“Please,  please  don’t  let  me  tlrink 
about  that  today,”**  Edith  pleadfxl  with 
herself  in  (piiet  desperation.  With  a 
sharp  gesture,  she  flung  “Februars’  13  ” 
into'*  the  wastepaper  basket  and,  sud¬ 
denly  businesslike,  walktxl  over  to  draw 
the  Venetian  blinds  behind  .Mr.'"  Ciar- 
son’s  desk. 

■  “What  a  bleak  day  for  C.’upid  to  lx* 
out!”  She  smiled  wryly  at  the  thought 
while  watching  the  bent  forms  of  fel¬ 
low"  workers  scurrying  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  trying  to  protrx-t  their  faces  from 
the  .stinging  sleet.  Several  figures'-* 
tmierged  from  the  murk,  to  btx-ome 
familiar. 

“TfH*Te’s  Mr.  Bryan  frem  the  Order 
Writing,  Department,”  Edith'^  mnr-  ’ 
mured,  rfe  was  looking  very-  much  like 
a  well-wTapprxl  package,  his  ghned 
hands  .struggling  to  anchor  a  hat 
perched"  prtx-ariously  on  liis  bakling 
head.  In  his  bulky  coat,  muffler,  and 
snow  boots,  there  was  little  to  be  .seen 
f)f  .Mr.'’’  Brvan. 


Shortly  behind  Mr.  Biyan  came  Eve¬ 
lyn  Rogers,  not  a  relative  rrf  hers,  l)ut 
one  of  Edith’s'*  be.st  frieixls.  .A  pretty- 
girl,  with  cheeks  rosy  from  the  cold, 
she  looktxl  as  chtx'rful  as  though  it  were 
a  spring  day.  A  smile  liglitwl'"  lier  face 
as  she  spoke  to  one  of  the  offict*  boss, 
and  Edith  remembered  with  pleasure 
that  Evelyn  was  to"*  get  fier  engage¬ 
ment  ring  tcxlay- A’alentine’s  Day. 

Pete  and  Jim,  two  of  the  mail-room 
.sorters,  were  running,  with  their  shoul¬ 
ders"*  hunched  like  {piarterbacks.  “Hope 
they  make  that  touchdown,”  Edith 
griniuxl.  “If  I  ran  that  fast  on  all  this 
ice.  I’d  hav-e  to  be-"  carried  to  the  in¬ 
firmary.” 

■  Then  her  thoughts  sharpentxl  with 
pain  as  she  turiuxl  to  work.  Mr.  Carson 
had  asked  that  she-'  stop  at  the  jewel¬ 
er’s  and  pick  up  the  pearl  necklace  he 
had  alrearly  ord**red  for  his  wife.  Edith 
underst<x)d— --  A'alentine’s  Day  again. 
Eveiy  thing  wouhl  lend  to  remind  her 
of  the  special  tpialitx-  of  the  day,  sfie 
knew-**  now. 

“Snap  out  of  it,  Edith,  ”  she  rebuktxl 
herself  impatiently.  “Wishful  thinking 
won’t  erase  what’s  happenetl.”  Only-*  a 
wt*ek  ago  she  and  Ted  had  (juarreled. 
going  from  petty  wonls  into  serious 
ont^s,  only  ending  when  he-’  slarnmtxl 
out  of  her  home— and  life.  The  entire 
miserable  affair  bad  come  about  how? 
—a  tiring  day,  the  beginnings'-’"  of  a 
cold,  and  always  that  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  that  had  been  with  her 
lately.  Ted  was  still  in  scIkh)!,  taking-" 
night  courst*s  and  working  during  the 
day.  There  fiad  seemrxl  to  be  only  more 
of  that  same  .striving  and  struggling  to-* 
lK)k  forward  to.  Now  sfie  knew  that 
the  stniggle  was  worth  the  price,  but 
why  had  the  truth  come  so  late? 

■  All  morning  Edith-'*  was  occupied 
with  one  problem  after  iuiother,  glad 
to  be  too  busy  to  think.  At  the  ten 
o’ckx-k  relief**"  period,  Evie  stopptxl  by. 
“How  af)o«it  a  fifteen-minute  breather 
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j  BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

j  Bookkeeping  Contest  Winners 

From  the  thousands  of  solutions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  BEW‘s  monthly  bookkeeping 
contests,  the  judges  hare  selected  papers 
from  the  following  students  as  most 
outstanding; 

September  Contest 

Audri  Anderson,  ffigh  School,  Lewis- 
town,  Illinois  (Leo  Osterman);  Pat  Ander¬ 
son,  Andrews  School,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Spaford);  Maureen  Barger,  Union 
High  School,  Reserve,  New  Mexico  (Mable 
McMahan);  Lorene  Brown,  Community 
High  School,  Morris,  Illinois  (Orville 
Piehn);  Cloralee  Chittim,  School  District 
1,  Weston  County,  Newcastle,  Wyoming 
(Byron  Kinder);  Marilyn  Fisher,  High 
School,  Strasburg,  North  Dakota  (Sister 
Josella);  LaVonne  Forst,  Holy  Trinity  High 
School,  New  Ulm,  Minnesota  (Sister  M. 
Dionysia). 

Rosalind  Rascati,  St.  Mary's  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (Sister 
Alfrida);  Walter  Savikks,  High  School, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska  (M.  Gelston);  Merle 
Schiyama,  St.  Francis  Convent  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Sister  M.  Gerard);  Lor¬ 
raine  Sicard,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Bid- 
deford,  Maine;  Leon  Skudlarek,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Sister  M.  Elfrida);  Otylia  Staron,  St. 
Stanislaus  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(Sister  Mary  Carmella). 


Octaber  Contest 

Gail  Anderson,  Union  High  School,  Yubo 
City,  California  (Gerald  D.  Cornwell); 
Robert  E.  Brown,  High  School,  Carmel, 
Indiana  (Joan  Schipper);  Michelle  Delisle, 
St.  Ann  Academy,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada  (Sister  Mary  Ann  Laura);  Claire  De- 
sautels,  Luke  Callaghan  High  School, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  (Sister  Eva 
Marie);  Rosemary  Frymark,  St.  Joseph 
Acodemy,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  (Sister 

I  Mary  Amofilia);  Gheslaine  Jenneau,  St. 
Joseph's  Acodemy,  Malone,  New  York 
(Sister  Anna  Maria);  Frances  Kraft,  High 
School,  Strasburg,  North  Dakota  (Sister 
Mary  Josella). 

Nicole  Lavalee,  Holy  Name  Business 
College,  Outremont,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  (Sister  M.  Francois  d'Assise); 
Catherine  Minogianis,  Holy  Angels  Acad- 
.  emy,  St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  Conada  (Sister 
I  Mary  Roseline);  Gertrude  Monahan,  St. 
I  Tory's  High  School,  Woltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Sister  Esther  Marie).  Marcio 
Norris,  San  Francisco  College  for  Women, 
Lone  Miuntain,  San  Francisco  (Mrs.  A.  W. 
Page);  Laurel  Rice,  High  School,  Delta, 
Iowa  (Mrs.  Seila  Wantland);  Joy  Walker, 
High  School,  Merkel,  Texas  (Barbara 
Nichols);  Nancy  Willmon,  Penn  High 
School,  Verona,  Pennsylvania  (Liberty 
Costa). 


and  coffee?”  .she  suggested,  her  eyes 
shilling,-*'  a  beautiful  .solitaire  gleaming 
on  her  ring  finger. 

“Oh,  how  wonderful!  Tell  me  ev'ery- 
thing  about  it— •■*-  quick,”  Edith  ex¬ 
claimed  with  honest  delight  in  her 
friend’s  happiness.  .-Vnd  the  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  seemed  entirely  too  short**®  for  all 
they  had  to  say.  Yet,  walking  hack  to 
their  office,  Edith’s  earlier  mood  of  de¬ 
pression  returned;  and  it*'^  was  all  she 
CHJuld  do  to  answer  with  enthusiasm. 
■  As  tliey  came  through  the  door  to¬ 
gether,  the  sight  of  the  florist’s-®  ’  box  on 
Evelyn’s  desk  made  Edith  catch  her 
breath.  So  much  like  last  year,  yet  so 
different!  Tears  blinded  her  eyes  for*® 


a  moment  as  she  watched  Evelyn  lift 
the  roses  from  their  bed  of  green  tissue 
—a  dozen,  surely,  and  deep,  deep*^ 
red. 

.\  puzzled  frown  came  over  Evie’s 
face  as  she  read  the  card. 

“Ted— I  don’t  know'  any  Ted.  The 
card  sa\'s  E.  Roficrs.'^^  That  must  be 
your  Ted,  Edithl” 

It  seemed  a  year  before  Edith  could 
move  to  the  desk,  slowly  take  the  card, 
and  read,®'-*  “Still  my  Valentine?  Still  my 
love.— Ted.” 

■  Suddenly  the  day  was  no  longer 
bleak  and  gray.  It  was  spring— anyone 
could*®  see  that.  Weren’t  there  roses 
blooming  on  Edith’s  desk?  (809) 


You  Said  It! 


ELIANA  BEAM 

WITHOUT  A  WORD  Oh'  E.XPLA- 
NATION,  my  boss  lifted  his  hat 
from  the  clothes  tree  and  departed.  As 
1  speculated'  on  his  errand  (business 
or  pleasure?),  the  telephone  rang. 

“Mr.  Porter  is  out  right  now,”  I  said 
to  the®  querying  voice.  Then,  I  added 
guilelessly,  “Presumably  on  business.” 

I  regretted  that  unfortunate  word,® 
presumably,  the  minute  it  w-as  uttered 
and  wondered  w'hy  I,  an  excellent  ste¬ 
nographer  in  other  respects,*  felt 
promptetl  to  let  my  private  suspicions 
slip  out  that  w'ay. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Porter  charged  me 
with  having  given®  a  “bungling  per¬ 
formance.”  It  seems  that  the  query'ing 
voice  on  the  telephone  belonged  to  his 
cousin  George,  who®  had  made  great 
sport  of  baiting  my  hard-working  boss 
for  having  been  a'xay—pre.stima})Iy  on 
business! 

■  I  leanuxl,  in’  time,  that  mastery  of 
shorthand  isn’t  enough;  the  smart  sec¬ 
retary  mu.st  make  a  virtue  of  tact,  how- 
beif*  not  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

But  that  day,  when  I  entertained 
some  of  my  business-girl  friends  with  a 
recital  of'-'  the  nnpardon;iible  boner  I 
had  pulled  in  answering  Cousin 
George’s  (piery,  they  matched  it  with 
tales  of"*  similar  iicstances  from  their 
own  earl\'  career  days. 

We  agriH'd  that  there  were  many 
“germ.s”  to  hi*  guarded  against"  with 
caution  in  avoiding  this  “hoof-in¬ 
month”  disease.  Susan’s  .symptoms,  for 
example,  were  evidenced  by  one'®  par¬ 
ticularly  reckless  reply. 

■  Susan’s  department  was  enjoying  a 


temporary-  lull  in  business.  During'®  her 
lunch  hour  in  the  company  cafeteria, 
she  w  as  approached  by  a  new  employee 
she  had  met  in  the'*  elevator.  He  asked 
her,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  if 
she  were  being  kept  fully  occupied  in 
her'-®  department.  “W’hy,  no,”  .she  said. 
“To  tell  the  tnith,  I  have  a  hard  time 
trying  to  look  busy.” 

While  this  reply  was  as'*  accurate  as 
an  adding-machine  total,  its  effect  was 
wholly  uncalculated,  (She  didn’t  know 
that  this'*  “new  man”  was  the  person¬ 
nel  manager’s  new  assistant.)  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  her  boss  was  ordered  to  cut  down 
on  his"*  staff— and  you  can  guess  who 
got  the  sack! 

■  Blurting  out  the  unvarnished  truth 
can  often  make  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions'"  on  persons  of  importance,  flelen 
w-as  employed  in  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  bank.  A  customer  who®'*  was 
exporting  bis  product  to  a  firm  in 
Mauritius  Island  brought  the  docu¬ 
ments  covering  the  shipment  to®'  her 
office  to  be  forwarded  for  colU*ction. 
W'fien  Helen  saw  the  address,  she 
unthinkingly  exclaimed,  “Mauritius®® 
Island!  Why  1  never  even  heard  of  it!” 
Later,  her  boss  called  her  on  the  carpet 
for  airing  her  ignorance,®®  from  w-hich 
the  customer  might  imply  that  the  bank 
that  would  pay  her  a  salary  must  be  a 
small-time  outfit,®*  not  to  bo  tru.sted  to 
handle  matters  of  world  trade! 

■  At  time;.,  the  symptoms  of  this  di.s- 
ease  are  less  obvious  but®®  deadlier— as 
borne  out  by  the  rt‘port  Marian  gave 
us. 

One  time,  Marian  had  wanted  her 
desk  moved  a  foot®*  or  tw-o  forward  to 
allow-  more  space  behind  her  chair. 
Harr)-,  her  colleague,  whose  d(*sk  faced 
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Three  sound  reasons  why  Royal 
is  the  leader  in  schools 

The  instructor  wants  a  typewriter  that  is  easy  to  demonstrations  and  provides  students  with  a  wealth  of 

teach  on.  She  wants  a  machine  that  is  easy  for  the  typing  and  teaching-aid  materials.  Royal  provides 

student  to  learn  on.  highly  skilled  typewriter  maintenance. 

Royal  is  built  with  the  instructor  and  typist  in  mind.  It  naturally  follows  that  Royal  is  the  number  one 

There  you  have  reason  number  one.  typewriter  in  schools  and  has  been  for  years  and  years. 

Typewriters  must  be  durable  for  school  use.  Royal  has  Remember:  In  business  Royals  are  preferred  2  •  ,  to  1 

never  compromised  with  quality.  It  is  the  finest,  most  '^ho  type.  Surely,  you’ll  want  your  school  to 

ruggf*d  precision  writing  machine  ever  built.  It  takes  business  world  s  favorite  typewriter, 

less  time  out  for  repairs  and  causes  less  interruptions 
in  .student  typing  .schedules.  Maintenance  costs  are 
gratifyingly  lower. 

There  you  have  reason  number  two. 

And  .service  is  the  third  reason.  Royal  has  more  than 
9(K)  service  centers.  Royal  offers  free  instructional 

STANDARD  *  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.  • 

School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.Y.  | 

Flejisi-  havt‘  a  Sch(K)l  Keprt*sentative  arrange  for  a  demon-  | 
stration  of  the  new  Royal  Typtwriter  without  ohiigalion.  i 

Name. _ _ _ [ 

School  _ _ -  -  - 1 

City  State  - I 

■ - - - - . . 1 
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No  Doubt 
About  it! 


Top-of-the-List  Book 
for  Practically  Everyone! 


PARENTS  «ay, 

“The  dictionary  habit 
teaches  children  to 
help  themselves.  The 
answers  to  their  many 
daily  questions  are  in 
Webster’s  New  Col¬ 
legiate." 


STENOGRAPHERS 

•oy. 

“Our  office  saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  mistakes 
by  having  a  New  Col¬ 
legiate  handy  on  every 
desk." 


STUDENTS  toy, 

"The  New  Collegiate 
is  a  must  in  English— 
and  it  helps  in  other 
subjects  too.  Its  com¬ 
pact  size  mokes  it  easy 
to  carry." 

No  doubt  about  it,  Webster’s  New 
('.ollepiate  Dictionary  helps  you  write 
with  more  accuracy,  read  with  more 
umierstandinp,  speak  with  more  effec¬ 
tiveness  -  whether  in  business,  in  scljool. 
or  at  home.  ^  oil  liave  at  your  command 
clear  definitions,  exact  pronunciations, 
accurate  word  derivations,  correct  spell- 
iiifi.  word  divisions,  abbreviations,  svn- 
ojuins.  peneral  information  of  all  kinds. 

\\  ebster  s  New  Collepiate-a  Mvrriam- 
W  ebster*  dictionary  -  pives  you  confi¬ 
dence  you're  always  ripbt.  for  it  is  based 
on  Webster's  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary.  Second  F.dition  .  .  .  “the  Supreme 
Authority”  throuphout  the  Enplish- 
speakinp  world. 

Ask  for  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
at  book,  department,  or  stationery  stores. 


tiS.OOO  entries,  1,196 
■pa'jis.  linimUsui  $5, 
indexed  $6.  lie  luxe 
bindings  to  $ii.50. 


•llnly  .At*Trtam-\\VbaUT 
dirtiiinarit-s  an*  directly 
descended  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  work  of  Noah 
\Vel>ster,  America’s 
greatest  lexicographer. 
They  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  up  to  date  by 
the  famed  permanent 
Merriam-W'ebster  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 


G.  G  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Most. 


up  apaiust  hers,  oblijted  by-'  pulling 
bis  own  tlt-sk  backward.  Plop!  went  the 
eltxtric  tan  that  liad  resttxl  on  both 
desks— in  (lw.i\  between.  W  hile  Harry-’* 
was  out  trvinp  to  locate  the  company 
electrician,  the  vice-president  walked 
thronph  the  office,  noticfd  the^'  dam¬ 
aged  fan,  and  eyed  her  suspiciously. 
Without  proniptinf»,  Marian  gave  him 
a  graphic  account  of  what  had  tran- 
spirtxl.’*" 

Her  niiwai)  moment  of  tactless  tat¬ 
tling  erected  between  herself  and  her 
co-worker  a  barrier"  much  chillier  than 
the  electric  fan  and  as  restricting  as  a 
scarlet-fever  (juarantine.  Too  late,  she’*- 
realized  th.it  Harry’s  goixl  will  was 
more  important  to  her  than  defending 
herself  to  the  vice-pw’sident. 

■  GoikI  biisines.s’”*  is  just  that— good, 
expi’cting  and  demanding  tnithfiilness 
and  fair  dealing.  Yet,  one  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully,’*'  before  speak 'ng. 


whether  she  iwilly  knows  the  whole 
tnith  and  is  (jualifit^d  to  tell  it,  and 
whether  the  occasioir*’  for  telling  it  is 
here  and  now.  The  young  secretary  can 
sometimes  help  maintain  harmonious 
busine.ss’"'  relationships  or  muffle  the  ir¬ 
ritating  undertones  of  office  discord  by 
leaving  something  unsaid,’*'  particularly 
w’hen  what  is  left  un.said  is  only  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  situation.  Let 
her  measure’*'*  her  words  carefully  be¬ 
fore  voicing  them,  using  caution  as 
the  keynote. 

If  I/on  happen  to  be  a  paragon’*’*  of 
verbal  exactnt'ss,  you’d  best  be  content 
to  garnish  facts  with  tact  upon  occasion 
instead  of  with  details."’  Thus,  if  the 
president  of  your  concern  rings  your 
department  and  asks  for  your  boss,  you 
might  .say,  “Just  a  minute,"  sir,  and 
I’ll  get  him,”  without  arlding,  “He’s 
over  at  the  water  cxioler  telling  jokes 
to  the  gang.”  (837) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

New  York  City— A  FAVORITE  VACATION  SPOT 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

PtiOPLE  \’.\HV  as  to  what  they  .seek 
on  a  vacation.  They  may  desire  to 
go  far  from  noise  and  hurrv’.  They  may* 
seize  on  the  chance  to  visit  their  folks. 
They  may  ih*sire  most  to  see  strange 
faces  and  places. 

You  should  luaki'  most  of  the’-  phuis 
for  your  vacation  well  before  you  leave 
home.  There  are  rlecisions  you  can 
make  early  in  the  year:  .Xre  you  going’* 
to  travi’l  by  tr.iin,  or  car,  or  plane?  Are 
you  going  to  a  far-off  pl.ice,  or  are  you 
staying  near  home?  You  should'  make 
reservations  with  no  delay  to  avoid 
your  plans  miscarrying. 

B  New  York  Gitv  is  a  favorite'*  vaca¬ 
tion  spot.  Here  you  can  see  sights  galore, 
even  though  your  resources  are  small. 
.\fter  you  register  at  the  hotel’’*  and 
leave  yonr  baggage,  you  can  get  a  pa- 
pi‘r  and  si'c  jiages  of  ads  of  plac<.“S  to 
go  and  to  see.  *1(111  can*  go  sight-seeing 
with  a  guide,  or  snrvev  the  city  alone. 
If  von  get  lost,  a  cordial  policeman  will 
1h'  happy”  to  help  you. 

Here  von  will  see  colh’gt's  that  are 
highly  thought  of  in  the  nation.  Here 
are  catlunlrals,  libraries,”  parks,  and 
bridges  yon  he.ir  of  on  all  sides.  Here, 
if  you  appnviate  art,  you  can  see  fine 


exhibitions.  Here,"*  if  you  like  science, 
you  can  hear  k*C’ture.s  by  experts,  on  the 
mysti'ries  resi’arch  reveals. 

Here  there  are  stores  and"  fascin.it- 
ii.g  shops  showing  fashions  of  leading 
designers.  The  styles  are  varied,  and  you 
can  get  advice  from  a  buyer'”  on  what 
would  be  good  for  your  type.  You  will 
see  charming  dresses,  all  of  them  made 
of  fine  fabrics.  Often  models'”  .show 
these  frocks,  and  you  can  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  dress  to  take  home  for  special 
(KT-asions. 

B  Each  day  of  your  stay"  here  you 
can  make  a  choice  of  what  to  see.  You 
can  go  to  the  harbor  and  see  the  ships 
dock  after  they  have  crosswl  the'* 
ocean  with  their  passengers  and  ex- 
trtnnely  large  cargoes.  You  can  go  to 
the  Faist  Riv'cr  to  .see  the  place  at 
which'"  the  nations  are  trying  to  .stop 
strife  and  create  peace.  You  can  see 
leading  radio  and  theater  stars.  You 
can'*  have  an  evening  of  dining  and 
dancing.  You  can  eat  special  dishes 
made  by  foreign  chefs.  You  can  take 
photographs"*  of  the  places  you  sw,  to 
t.ike  home  with  you. 

You  will  feel,  when  yon  get  back 
home,  that  your  v’aeation  here  was  a'* 
beneficial  holiday  for  you.  (386) 

•  I'ocabuUtry  limited  to  Chapters  One  and  Tiea 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
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•COUntv. 


DITTO 

GIVES  YOU 

DUPLICATORS 

PRICED  FOR 

THE  SCHOOL  FIELD 

All  make 

120  BRIGHT  COPIES 

'8  minute  of  anything 
you  type,  write  or  draw 
,  in 

1  to  5  Colors 

at  once 


NO  MATS  •  NO  STENCILS 
NO  INKING  •  NO  MAKE  REAOY 


Electricity  makes  the  difference  in  the  DITTO  D-11 
Liquid  Duplicator.  It  eliminates  turning  out  copies  by 
hand.  Just  touch  a  button  and  your  eager  new  automatic 
D-11  turns  out  120  bright  copies  of  anything  you  type, 
write,  draw  or  trace  through  reproducing  carbon  in  1  to 
5  colors  at  once. 

Use  any  weight  stock-— any  size  from  3”  x  5"  cards 
to  9"  X  14”  sheets — your  DITTO  D-11  makes  from  300  to 
500  from  one  master.  If  you  don't  need  many  copies 
at  once,  file  the  master  away  for  re-use,  meanwhile 
changing  colors,  pictures  or  data  as  you  please. 

Na  matter  what  duplication  method  you  now 
use,  you'll  be  well  repaid  by  a  demonstration  of 
this  revolutionary  new  machine  in  your  own  school. 

Just  mail  the  coupon— no  obligation. 


DITTO  D-10 

IIQUIO  DUPLICATOR 
The  world's  most  pop¬ 
ular  school  duplicotor. 
Hand-operated,  120 
copies  per  minute.  The 
economy  model  of  the 
DinO  line. 


DITTO  D-15 

DllUXI  DUPUCATOR 
Extra  Features  — 
counter  and  receiving 
tray  that  doubles  as  a 
cover,  plus  unmatched 
durability. 


USE  YOUR 

DITTO 

FOR 

Posters 
Newspapers 
Lessons 
Examinations 
Programs 
Drawings 
Office  Forms 
Outlines 
Graphs 

Athletic 

Schedules 

Tickets 

Bibliographies 

Notices 

Lectures 


»ne:.  Wr  on 

"  Canedo;  DITTO  oP  r"*'**’'  Chi  >’®«r  efPi 

A, Conoeo,  ud  12,  III 


DITTO  flh — trod*  mark  reg.  U.S.  Pol.  Off.  | 

DITTO,  Inc.,  2270  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  Hi. 

In  Canada:  DITTO  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  (prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada) 
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Cart  before  the  horse? 


First  thiritis  first!  Start  students  on  the 

typewriter  thuds  easier  to  learn — the 
electric  typewriter,  Yoid/l  discover  they 
HH  learn  qiiicher,,, increase  final  1FPM 
averaoes  as  much  as  50%/  Here'^s 
how  the  electric  speeds  up  and 
simplifies  both  teaching  and  learning, , 


nor  intcrnipred.  e;ich  cl;issroom  hour  is 
more  productive.  (3)  Klectrified  shift 
key  simplifies  reaching  of  capitalization, 
t'arriage  automatically  goes  down  “all 
the  way”  — eliminating  the  problem  of 
“floating  capitals."  (4)  Training  end 
fingers  to  use  sufficient  force  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  .Awkward  reaches  for  end-finger 
and  numeral  keys  are  easier  because 
electricity  assures  even  impre.ssion  from 
any  reach. 

With  these  difficult  learning  problems 
eliminated,  beginning  students  learn  key 
locations  easier  and  faster  — drive  for 
speed  almost  immediately. 

Other  electric  typewriter  dividends 

One  of  the  principal  rea.sons  electric  type¬ 
writers  improve  results,  teachers  state,  is 
that  students  begin  actual  typing  sooner. 
Many  dull  drills  are  eliminated  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  inspired  to  strive  for  better 
quality  classrcKim  work. 

.'And  for  teachers,  too,  electrification 


Leading  educators  report  that  teaching 
beginners  first  on  the  manual  and  then 
on  the  electric  is  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  “Start  them  on  the 
electric.”  they  say.  “It’s  easier  by  far  to 
teach.  Kven  if  business  tlid  not  require 
electric  typists,  the  electric  machine 
would  he  the  most  logical  and  economical 
teaching  tool  for  the  classrtKim.”  Here’s 
why  it’s  true;  IVhfn  you  electrify  you 


means  simplification.  Using  pn  sent 
teaching  methods,  time  is  gained  for  in¬ 
struction  on  practical  business  type¬ 
writer  applications.  No  special  or  new 
techniques  are  needed  and  no  special 
teachers’  courses  are  required. 

Easy  electric-to-manual  conversion 

•■Acceptance  of  the  electric  typewriter  for 
teaching  typing  puts  “conversion”  in  its 
proper  place.  Elemental  instruction  is 
given  on  the  easiest-to-learn  machine. 
Touch,  carriage  return  and  other  phases 
of  manual  typewriter  operation  which 
impede  typing  progress  for  beginners  are 
readily  practiced  by  trained  students  as 
a  "finishing”  class.  I  hese  postponed 
learning  steps  are  then  comparatively 
easy. 

Low-cost  BEA  I’lan  now  available 

lo  help  your  school  install  a  complete 
HE.'A  electric  classroom  now,  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  Business  Education  Ad¬ 
vancement  program. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  low-cost 
plan  your  school  can  have  rugged,  full- 
featured  Remington  Electric  lypewriters 
for  as  little  extra  as  three  cents  per  ma¬ 
chine,  per  day.  And  you  can  pay-as-you- 
teach. 

(iet  the  full  facts  about  this  money¬ 
saving  BE.A  plan,  plus  complimentary 
copies  of  the  U)-page  liliA  (luide  to  Sim¬ 
plify  Electric  Typing  (REKf)12).  Write: 
Mana'ger  lypewriter  Education  Services. 
Remington  Rand, R(K)ml795, 31.3  Eourth 
Ave.,  New  Aork  10,  New  York. 


E'our  problems  eliminated 

Electrification  of  the  beginning  class- 
r<K)m  speeds  up  teaching  and  learning  in 
four  ways.  (1)  Beginning  students  type 
faster  and  sooner  because  difficult,  time- 
consuming  learning  of  “touch”  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  (2)  Carriage  return  drills  are 
eliminated;  electrified  “CR”  key  oper¬ 
ates  like  another  keystroke,  keeps  fingers 
in  typing  position.  Students  do  not  take 
eyes  from  copy  and  relocate  hands  at 
end.  of  every  line,  lyping  continuity  is 


BKA  —  ANOTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
AID  FOR  EDUCATORS  BV 


Twenty-seven  Electric  Typewriters  in  BEA  classroom  at  Newark  ( N  .J .)  East-Side  High  School 
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REPORT 


Frederick  Nichols  .  .  .  No.  1 


■  Nichols  Wins  Gregg  Award— 

•  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  professor 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  was 
proclaimed  America’s  No.  1  Business 
Educator  and  given  the  first  John 
Robert  Gregg  Award  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  .\ssociation, 
in  St.  Louis,  in  December. 

•  The  award  consists  of  the  honor, 
which  is  distinctive;  an  engraved, 
leather-cased  citation,  which  is  beauti¬ 
ful;  and  $500,  which  is  practical.  The 
award  is  to  be  conferred  annually.  It 
is  provided  by  the  Gregg  Division  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  in 
memory'  of  John  Robert  Gregg,  inventor 
of  Gregg  shorthand  and  founder  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

[The  award  program  is  administered 
by  a  special  committe  headed  by  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax  and  including  Mr.  Hugh 
Barnes,  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Dr.  Russell 
J.  Hosier.  l>r.  Ray  G.  Price,  Miss  Helen 
M,  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Wood¬ 
ward.  Each  year’s  selection  of  awardee 
is  by  another  committee;  this  year’s 
selection  was  by  a  committee  composed 
of  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  chairman; 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Ely,  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Fries,  Dr,  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Dr.  Jay 
W.  Miller,  Dean  Cecil  Puckett,  and 
Bernard  A.  Shilt,  The  Gregg  organiza¬ 
tion  provides  only  the  award;  it  has 
no  part  in  the  selection  of  the  winner.] 

•  The  Winner:  Prof.  Nichols  was 
bom  in  1878,  attended  Genesee  Wes¬ 
leyan  Seminary,  Rochester  Business  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  University'  of  Michigan 
He  has  been  teacher,  department  head, 
and  administrator  in  high  schools,  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  and  colleges;  he  has  been 
writer,  editor,  lecturer. 

He  is  a  pioneer  leader  in  business 
education— /ir.yf  to  be  a  city'  director  of 
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business  education,  first  to  be  a  state 
supervisor  of  business  education,  first 
to  represent  the  field  on  the  Federal 
Board  for  V’ocational  Education,  He  is 
famous  for  the  professional  courses  in 
business  education  that  he  offered  at 
Harvard  University,  from  1922  through 
1944;  he  is  especially  noted  for  the 
role  he  has  played  as  business  educa¬ 
tion’s  greatest  friend  and  severest  critic 
for  many,  many  years,  notably  through 
his  distinguished  column  of  “Com¬ 
ment,  Criticism,  and  Challenge,”  in 
the  Journal  of  Business  Education. 

•  In  accepting  the  Award,  Prof. 
Nichols  responded,  in  part:  “I  have 
been  a  severe  critic  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  bad  in  business  education.  I  have 
attacked  what  I  rt'gard  as  unsound 
views  w'ithout  ceasing.  In  doing  so,  1 
have  never  feared  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

“But  I  have  never  been  the  least  bit 
personal  in  my  attacks  on  what  I  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unsound  philosophy  or 
practice.  1  have  been  able  to  like  peo¬ 
ple  even  when  I  must  reject  their  views. 

1  still  do. 

“It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  I  seem  not  to  have  made  many 
professional  enemies  although  I  have 
been  business  education’s  severest  and 
frankest  critic  for  many  years.  Hence¬ 
forth  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  profes¬ 
sional  needling  to  others  w'ho,  1  hope, 
w'ill  try'  to  be  as  intellectually  honest  in 
dealing  with  ideas  and  as  considerate  of 
the  people  whose  views  they  attack  as 
I  have  trierl  to  be.” 

•  Referring  to  John  Robert  Gregg, 
for  whom  the  Award  is  a  memorial,  he 
said:  “It  is  fitting  tliat  his  memory 
should  be  perpetuated  .  .  .  not  alone 
because  of  his  success  with  a  new 
system  of  shorthand  but  because  of  the 
example  of  achievement  against  almost 
impossible  odds  which  his  life  presents 
to  young  business  educators  on  whose 
shoulders  rest  the  responsibility  for 
the  future  growth  and  betterment  of 
business  education.” 

■  Doctorates,  New  and  Recent— 

•  Eldred  C.  Speck,  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  from  Northwesteni  University, 
in  August,  1953.  Thesis:  Personnel  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Practices  in  Offices  with  5  to 
100  Employees.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Russell  N.  Canslcr.  Doctor  Speck  is  on 
the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

•  J.  K.  Stoner,  Doctor  of  Education, 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
August,  1953.  Thesis:  An  Analysis  of 
the  Accounting  Systems  and  Practices 
of  Small,  Independent  Retail  Businesses. 
Major  advisors:  Dr.  Paul  Masoner  and 
Dr.  D.  D.  Les.senberry. 


This  Summer.  •• 

i 

for  Business  Teachers 
at 

University  of  Denver 

Education  and  recreation  will  meet  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  Denver! 

Graduate  credit  courses,  covering  all  fields 
of  Business  F.ducation  and  leading  to  a  MBA 
degree,  will  be  offered  during  the  nine-week 
session  from  June  21  to  August  20.  Also  on 
the  summer  program  will  be  concentrated 
two-week  courses  from  June  21  to  July  2, 
July  8  to  July  21  and  July  22  to  August  4. 

Leaders  in  Business  Education  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  many  classes. 

Many  recreational  activities  —  horseback 
riding,  golfing,  mountain  climbing,  fishing  — 
can  be  enjoyed  in  play-minded  Colorado. 

p-  Send  coupon  for  full  information! 

I  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Business  Educ.  I 

I  University  of  Denver,  Denver  2,  Colorado  | 

I  Please  send  me  full  information  on  summer  ! 

I  session  offerings  in  Business  Education.  | 

j  Name . I 

j  Addrott . . .  I 

!  City . State .  I 


-JPKBOCiASS 

EftAS£» 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  tend  50^  and 
name  of  d.ol.r  to 

The  Eraser  Co. 

1070  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse 


Inc.  I  I 

:use  2,  N.Y.  1  j 


How  to  Make  f\ 

1jV7JSJBL£  I' 

Erasures  k 

With  a  few  feather-light 
strokes,  a  Rush  FybRglass 
Eraser  removes  the  last 
trace  of  an  incorrect  char¬ 
acter  —  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  erase  and  still  keep 
your  typing  clean  and  pro¬ 
fessional-looking. 

Colorful  plastic  holder 
uses  long-life  propel- repel 
refills.  It  must  satisfy  you 
—  or  your  money  back. 
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HIGH  SCHOOl 
STUDENTS 
MAKE 

UNPRECEDENTED 

PROGRESS 


THE 


STENOGRAPH® 
and  Mike  it! 

So  do  their  sometimes 
skeptical  teachers  — 
not  just  a  little,  but  a 
lot! 

You  do  know  that  the 
Stenograph  holds  all 
records  at  all  levels  lor 
speed  and  accuracy? 
(N.S.R.A.  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee  Report) 


I  Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 

Box  22-N,  318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  new  folder  about 
Stenograph  in  a  typical  high  school  and 
tall  us  how  to  introduce  it  into  our  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Name  . . 

School  . 

Address  .  . . 

Qty . State . 


).  K.  Stoner  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  Pitt 


•  John  II.  Callan,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  June,  1953.  Thesis:  The 
Utilization  of  Community  Resources  in 
Business  Education.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner.  Doctor  Callan  is 
department  head  at  the  West  Liberty 
(W.  V'a.)  Stale  College. 

•  T.  II.  Penar,  Doctor  of  Education, 
in  June,  1953,  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Thesis:  The  Relationship 
between  Test  Scores  on  Straight-Copy 
Typewriting  and  Test  Scores  on  Selec¬ 
ted  Typewriting  Problems.  Major  ad¬ 
visor:  Dr.  Paul  H.  Masoner.  Doctor 
Penar  is  department  head  at  Grove 
City  (Pa.)  College. 

•  V.  Ernestine  Moore,  Doctor  of 
Education,  in  October,  1953,  from  New 
York  University.  Thesis:  The  Determi¬ 
nation  of  Those  Facts  and  Understand¬ 
ings  Which  Should  Be  Secured  through 
Community  Business  Surveijs.  Major 
advisor:  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

•  Bernard  V.  Dellasega,  Doctor  of 
Education,  in  August,  1953,  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Thesis:  The 
Significance  of  Work  in  the  Life  of 
Man.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Gerald  A. 
Porter.  Doctor  Dellasega  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Kansas  State  (Pittsburg) 
Teachers  College. 

■  Lives,  Private  and  Professional— 

•  C.  M.  Miller,  founder  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Kansas,  retired  on 
January  15  from  his  post  as  director 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  (four  days  after  he 
reached  70  years  of  age).  He  had  cham¬ 
pioned  vocational  training  and  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  for  more  than  31  years. 

•  Arnold  Law,  of  River  Rouge 
(Mich.)  Hftzh  School,  has  b:en  made 
department  head  of  the  big*  business 
department. 

•  Louise  Moses,  of  Granby  High 
School  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  long  a 
state  leader,  is  on  leave  of  absence: 
She  has  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship 


Ted  Penar  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  Pitt 


and  is  spending  the  year  visiting  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  see  how  their 
business  education  departments  func¬ 
tion. 

•  Dr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  new  head  of 
business  training  at  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  is  heading  up  Event  No.  1— the 
Founder’s  Day  program  —  for  MSC’s 
Centennial  Celebration.  Date:  Febru¬ 
ary  12. 

•  C.  M.  Thompson,  a  driving  force 
for  better  business  education  in  private 
schools  (he  was  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Colleges)  and  founder  of  the 
Thompson  Colleges  in  York  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  died  after  a  long 
illness.  His  widow,  Blanche  G.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  managed  the  schools  during 
his  illness,  is  continuing  to  direct  them. 
■  EBTA  after  2600  Members— 

“And  we’ll  get  them,  too!’’  vouch¬ 
safes  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  president  of 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association, 
in  announcing  the  appointment  of  Le- 
Roy  A.  Brendel  as  head  of  the  EBTA 
membership  committee.  A  new  ap¬ 
proach:  “If  you’ve  been  an  EBTA 
member  for  25  or  more  years,  you  get 
a  special  membership  card,"  said  Shilt; 
“and  besides,  you  get  your  name  in  the 
Honor  Section  of  the  EBTA  Souvenir 
Journal’’  that  will  be  issued  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  convention— it’s  57th— in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  Easter  time. 

Brendel  (Beverly,  Mass.,  High 
School)  is  assisted  by  Raymond  Breaker 
(South  Park  High  School,  Buffalo)  and 
the  following  state  chairmen:  Georgia 
Prue,  William  Ott,  L.  Blanche  Stevens, 
Enrico  Sasso,  Agnes  I.  Hoberg,  Louis 
G.  Najassy,  Kennard  E.  Goodman, 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  Priscilla  Moul¬ 
ton,  George  A.  Wagoner,  John  Callan, 
Henry  Mathiot,  Ermelinda  Roads,  Mrs. 
LaVon  Clark,  Mary  Connelly,  O.  R. 
Wessels,  William  Gordon,  Frank  G. 
Storrs,  and  Joseph  McQueen. 

Membership  dues  ($3)  cover  full 
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Ernestine  Moore  .  .  .  now  Ed.D.,  NYU 


convention  privileges,  a  copy  of  the 
$3.50  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook,  and  four  issues  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Education  Quarterly. 
Dues  should  be  sent  to  state  chairmen 
or  to  Pernin  II.  Q.  Taylor,  EBTA 
treasurer:  Box  406,  Ardmore,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

■  School  Clippings— 

•  Draughon  s  Business  Colleges,  in 
the  Southwest,  continue  to  grow:  (1) 
in  Dallas,  the  DBG  has  moved  into  a 
new  three-story  building,  at  2101  Com¬ 
merce,  to  enjoy  modernistic  quarters, 
with  air-conditioning,  soundproofing, 
and  wide-open  spaces;  and  (2)  the 
Durham  Business  College,  of  Albu¬ 
querque,  has  just  been  added  (as 
School  No.  30)  to  the  Draughon  chain. 
E.  C.  Hatton  is  president  of  the  schools. 

■  Contest  Fever  at  High  Pitch— 

•  Shorthand:  In  addition  to  its 
monthly  awards  problems  for  shorthand 
penmanship,  once  a  year  Today’s  Secre¬ 
tary  magazine  nins  a  special  Interna¬ 
tional  Contest.  It’s  that  time  of  the 
year  again.  In  its  December  issue. 
Today’s  Secretary  announced  its  41st 
O.G.A.  (Order  of  Gregg  Artists)  Con¬ 
test,  complete  with  cups,  banners,  certif¬ 
icates,  and  cash  prizes  for  schools  and 
individuals.  Designed  to  stimulate  the 
practice  efforts  of  students,  the  Contest 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  a 
special  selection  that  pretty  well  sam¬ 
ples  Gregg  shorthand  characters  and 
then  send  in  their  best  speeimens  for 
review  and  judging.  Deadline:  March 
1,  1954;  for  more  information:  Florence 
E.  Ulrich,  Gregg  Awards  Department, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

Also  deadlining  on  March  1,  1954: 
the  annual  shorthand  penmanship  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Esterbrook  Pen 
Company.  Cups,  fountain  pens,  special 
merit  certificates  are  prizes.  This  con¬ 
test  is  limited  to  the  continental  U.S.A. 
For  more  information:  Educational  Di- 


.  .  by  lai 
the  most  thoroughly 
practical  text  ior 
the  place  it  is 
intended  to  fill  in 
our  public  and 
private  schools." 

S.  C.  Hoel 

Wichita  Business  Ck>lleqe 


THIRD  EDITION 


BUSINESS 

ENGLISH 


HAGAR  •  STEWART  •  HUTCHINSON 
The  Business  English  Program  is  now  available  in 
three  alternative  texts: 

For  the  one-semester  course: 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  THIRD  EDITION 

includes  a  special  condensed  section  on  BusineM  Lelter 
Writing.  384  Pages. 

For  the  fuU-year  course 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH  AND  LETTER  WRITING 

with  the  Buiinrsi  Letter  Writing  section  expanded  for 
full  second-semester  use.  S44  Pages. 

For  the  intensive,  separate  course 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
in  a  separate  text.  Part  VI,  the  correspondence  section, 
of  the  full-year  text.  224  Pages. 

Strong  Workbook  support 

GREGG  PUBLISHING 


tlVElY— 

Paced  for  Intense  clcrss- 
rooro  interest  and  activity. 

VOCATIONAL— 

Pitched  to  give  comfort¬ 
able  skill  and  assurance 
with  both  written  and 
spoken  business  English. 

TESTED— 

The  refinement  of  a  text 
with  a  record  of  48  years 
of  successful  classroom 
use. 

DIVISION 


"One  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  the  typing  teacher" 

toys  Louis  A.  Lotlie 


louit  A.  Lnlie  dtmonitratn  the  timple  adjmting  mKhoniim 
of  tko  Crown  d«i.  Typing  plotform  con  bo  quickly  chongud 
from  ony  hoight  from  26“  to  30“. 


Mr.  Leslie's  statement  in  the  light  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  field— as  teacher,  author,  and  lecturer 
— emphasizes  what  teachers  everirwhere 
have  been  saying  about  the  new  Crowa 
Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk. 

It's  easier  to  teach  with.  It  increases 
student  typing  efficiency.  Why?  Because 
Crown’s  Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk  was 
designed  to  help  eliminate  typing  fatigue, 
reduce  -eye  strain  and  improve  posture. 
The  thousands  that  have  been  adopted 
are  proving  themselves  daily. 


CROWN  INSTITUnONAl  EQUIRMENT  CO. 
319  South  Wabosh  Avo.  Chicogo  4*  Rl. 

Gantlaman:  Without  obligotioo,  pioo«o  Mod 
I  full  porticulorft  and  pricat  of  your  Adjufttoblo 


Typawritor  Da>k. 


CROWN 


INSTITUTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 


School— 

Addrasi. 


218  So.  Wabash  Ave.  o  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


City _ 

By - 


_  -Titlu. 
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Students  transcribe  better,  faster,  when 
copy  is  upright,  unscrambled  and  at 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  will 
hold  one  sheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heav-y  gauge 
steel  with  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
cost  every  student  can  afford  one. 

ORDER  NOW  by  mail  if  not 
available  locally. 


Moh*ri  of  Liberty  Record  Storage  Products 

730  S.  Dearborn  Street  .  Chicago  S,  lllinoit 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Member  N.A.T.A  35th  Year 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alosko,  we  con  find  it  for  yoa.  Enroll  now. 


706  South  Fourth  Street 


Clinton,  Iowa 


Prepare  for  a  I 

TEACHING  i 

or  I 

BUSINESS  CAREER  | 

I  Earn  o  degree  in  Business  Administra-  ^ 
I  tion  with  a  major  in  BUSINESS  EDU>  d 
I  CATION.  Program  designed  as  dual  p 
1  preparation  either  for  teaching  ALL  p 
I  business  subjects  in  high  school  or  for  0 

I  work  in  the  business  world.  p 

I  Write:  EARL  G.  NICKS,  Chairman  p 

I  Department  of  Business  Education  p 

University  of  Denver  I 

DENVER  10,  COLORADO  I 


rector,  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Cam¬ 
den  1,  New  Jersey. 

•  Bookkeeping:  The  17th  Annual 
(and  international)  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Business  Education 
World  as  a  service  to  teachers  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  announced  on  page  24.  It 
deadlines  on  March  5,  1954. 

•  Typewriting:  The  16th  Annual 
Typewriter  Art  Contest  (top  prize: 
Underwood  Portable;  others:  stop¬ 
watches,  medals,  plaques)  is  under 
way.  Deadline:  April  1,  1954. 

This  year,  there  are  no  limitations  on 
design,  use  of  colored  ribbons  or  carbon 
paper,  size,  or  number  of  entries  that 
one  contestant  may  submit.  Entries, 
with  a  ten-cent  fee  with  each  specimen, 
should  be  sent  to  Artistic  Typewriting 
Headquarters,  4006  Carlisle  Avenue, 
Baltimore  16,  Maryland.  By  April  1, 
and  no  fooling! 

•  General:  Already  the  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  STC  has  announced  the  date— 
May  8— of  its  annual  statewide  contests 
in  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  business 
law.  The  announcement  has  a  post¬ 
script:  Teachers  who  want  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  get  a  running  start  can  buy 
a  set  of  last  spring’s  test  problems,  $1. 
■  DPE  Research  Series  Ends— 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  Business 
Education  Department  of  Oklahoma  A. 
&  M.  College  has  footed  a  big  hill  for 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon:  publication  of  the 
theses  of  the  annual  winners  of  DPE’s 
research  award.  Now  the  fraternity  is 
taking  over  its  own  load.  Beginning 
with  this  year’s  winning  thesis,  the 
fraternity  will  (a)  give  a  plaque  to 
the  winner,  (b)  reproduce  by  multilith 
an  abstract  of  the  thesis,  and  (c)  dis¬ 
tribute  the  abstracts  only  by  request 
except  that  new  fraternity  initiates  will 
always  get  the  most  recent  one. 

“The  fraternity'  appreciates  the  fine 
editorial  work  which  you  did  on  the 
studies,”  J  Marshall  Hanna,  in  winding 


up  his  affairs  as  1951-1953  president 
of  the  fraternity,  wrote  to  Robert  A. 
Lowry,  Oklahoma  department  head, 
who  has  edited  the  publications.  “We 
also  wish  to  thank  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College  for  making  the  printing  of 
the  studies  possible.  Throughout  the 
y'ears  this  has  betm  a  great  service  to 
the  Fraternity  and  to  business  educa¬ 
tion.”  A  great  service  it  was,  indeed; 
and  it  cost  Oklahoma  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

■  Spring  Calendar— 

•  Connecticut,  New  Britain:  Golden 
Anniversary'  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  BEA;  at  the  College;  May  8; 
Dr.  L.  D.  Boynton,  presiding. 

•  Massachusetts,  Boston:  57th  An¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  EBTA;  Hotel 
Staffer;  April  15-17;  Bernard  Shilt,  pre¬ 
siding. 

•  Yours?  Send  a  note  to  Editor, 
News  Notes,  BUSINESS  EDUCA¬ 
TION  WORLD,  330  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  36,  indicating  date,  place, 
theme,  headliners,  and  president.  Be 
sure  copy  reaches  him  a  week  before 
the  month  of  the  issue  in  which  pub¬ 
licity  is  desired. 

•  Georgia,  Atlanta:  Convention  of 
the  Georgia  BEA;  March  19;  Alan  C. 
Lloyd,  demonstrating  a  typing  lesson; 
Gerald  Robins,  presiding. 

•  Nctc  York,  Albany:  Annual  busi¬ 
ness  education  conference  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  State  College;  May  15;  Dr.  Mil- 
ton  Olson,  presiding. 

■  Presidents,  Recently  Reported— 

Of  the  Central  California  BEA:  Dale 
Nelson,  of  Monterey  ...  Of  the  Texas 
BE.A:  Velma  B.  Parker,  Fort  Worth 
Technical  High  ...  of  Illinois  BE.A: 
Edith  C.  Sidney,  supervisor  of  business 
education  in  Chicago  ...  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges:  E.  G.  Auerswald,  president  of 
the  Auerswald’s  Accounting  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  in  Seattle,  Washington 
...  of  the  North  Dakota  BEA:  Donald 
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Aase,  of  Lisbon  ...  of  the  Southern 
BEA:  Dr.  Frank  Herndon,  University 
of  Mississippi. 

■  Top  Ten  Educational  Events— 

For  the  record:  educational  news 
editors  selected  the  following  as  the 
top  ten  educational  events  of  1953: 

1.  Congressional  investigations  into 
subversives  in  the  schools  reported 
negligible  influence. 

2.  Juvenile  deliquency  rose  so 
sharply  that  combatting  it  became  a 
center  of  school  activity. 

3.  Educational  TV  got  started— in 
Houston  and  Los  Angeles. 

4.  The  NEA  finally  reached  a  half¬ 
million  membership. 

5.  Samuel  Brownell  was  named  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow¬ 
ing  the  sudden  death  of  Lee  M.  Thurs¬ 
ton. 

6.  Segregation  cases  were  reheard 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

7.  Congress  created  the  new  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

8.  Educators  urged  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  languages  into  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  program. 

9.  Educators  strengthened  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Three  R’s,  in  face  of 
pressure  on  all  sides. 

10.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
started  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  government  from  such  estab¬ 
lished  programs  as  school  lunch,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  etc.  This  policy  has 
yet  to  be  tested  in  Congress. 

■  LIFE  Trying  to  Help— 

Life  magazine  will,  throughout  1954, 
continue  its  series  of  close-up  views  of 
America’s  schools.  General  theme:  that 
the  schools  are  doing  a  terrific  job  but 
don’t  get  as  much  money  as  they  ought 
to  for  the  task  before  them.  Life  will 
examine  a  parochial  school;  a  tradition¬ 
al  boys’  preparatory  school;  and  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  for  young  ladies,  as 
well  as  others. 


FORKNER 

OSBORNE 

O’BRIEN 

CORRELATED 

DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

Correlates  shorthand,  typewriting,  punctuation,  vocabulary,  English, 
spelling,  and  word  division — stressing  each  as  an  important  part 
of  transcribing  efficiency. 

Provides  for  mastery  of  a  high-freijuency 
business  vocabulary. 

Valuable  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reference 
and  style  manual. 

The  only  textbook  that  combines  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  expert  teachers  with  the  practical 
point  of  view  of  the  businessman. 

Three  editions — Simplified  Gregg.  Anniversary 
Gregg,  and  Pitman,  each  with  Record  Sheet 
Teacher’s  Manual. 


D.  C.  HEATH 

AND  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Boston  16 

^^a/e^0^ces|^Je^^u)rl^^^l4^^^^hicag^6  San  Francisco  5  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 

jS-fie 

-fitSiHfrie... 

A  workbook  that  makes 
life  insurance  a  bright  and 
lively  subject  for  your  classes 

Here  is  a  refreshing  approach  to  life 
insurance  teaching,  prepared  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  classes.  Students  will  en¬ 
joy  the  eight  lessons  contained  in  B/ac- 
print  for  Tomorrow,  which  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  life  insurance  chapters  of 
widely  used  texts,  or  can  be  used  as  a 
unit  complete  in  itself. 

The  material  explains  what  life  in¬ 
surance  is,  how  it  operates,  types  of 
policies.  It  includes  information  on  living 
and  death  benefits,  planning  a  program, 
and  the  opportunities  for  a  career  in  the 
life  insurance  business. 

INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Control  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insuronce,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


Developed  with  the  guidance  of  prom¬ 
inent  educators.  With  a  Teacher's  Key 
and  Manual. 

KfE!  Fill  out  coupon  for  free  copy.  You  may  get  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  free  of  charge.  Not  available  in  Canada. 


Fiducational  Division,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “Blueprint  for  Tomorrow" 
and  1  acher's  Manual. 

Name _ 


Srhool 


FEBRUARY,  1954 
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New  Business  Equipment 

ANN  MERENESS 


■  Cousino’s  Audio-Vendor— 

A  teaching  tool  based  on  repetition 
has  just  been  developed.  It  is  an  auto¬ 
matic,  audio  recording-repeater  device 
using  a  magazine  of  magnetic  tape. 
I  he  Audio  \  eiidor  is  designed  to  re¬ 
peat  recoi dings  from  lo  seconds  to  15 
minutes,  wdl  suited  to  material  re¬ 
quiring  const.int  drilling.  We  are  thiiik- 
iug  especially  of  the  shorthand  teaclier. 


Units  of  study  can  be  stored  for  future 
use  or,  as  they  are  recorded,  new  les¬ 
sons  will  automatically  erase  the  tape. 

•  The  tnti<i(izi>ie  fits  any  standard 
tape  recorder,  with  the  tape  pulled 
from  the  center  of  the  reel  and  rewound 
on  the  outside.  Perfect  repriKluction  is 
claimed  by  Cousino,  luc.,  234S  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio.  They  will 
be  glad  to  send  \ou  a  free  brochure 
describing  the  machine. 

•  Telectro-Tape  Hccordcr-Player— 

Telectrosonic  (Corporation  of  35-18 
37th  Street,  New  York  Cit>’,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  magnetic-tape  machine. 
The  smallest  and  lightest  recorder  of 
its  tyiie,  the  Telectro-Tape  features  dual 
track  recording,  a  tape  speed  of  3% 
inches  per  sec*ond,  and  one  hour  of  re¬ 


cording  time  on  one  five-inch  reel.  It 
comes  supplied  with  crystal  mike,  a 
reel  of  pre-recorded  tape,  an  extra  reel, 


and  a  power  cord.  The  manufacturers 
claim  high  impedance  input  for  record¬ 
ing  from  radio  and  record  player.  The 
Telectro-Tape  is  perhaps  most  outstand¬ 
ing  for  its  price  ($75)  and  its  easy 
portability— it  weighs  only  14  pounds. 
This  machine  should  bring  the  mag¬ 
netic-tape  recorder-player  within  the 
means  of  most  schools,  increasing  the 
possibilities  of  their  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram'.. 

■  .\  Tax  Finding  Board— 

.\  fast  and  accurate  new  calculator 
that  provides  a  single  deduction  figure 
and  includes  both  individual  Income 
and  .Social  Security  taxes  is  the  Wage- 
.Master  One  Deduction  Tax  Finding 
Board.  M.tde  1)\  the  Graphic  Calcula¬ 
tor  C’omp.un,  633  South  Plymouth 
(^ourl,  (.hicMgo  5.  the  calculator  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  over  .500 
companies  who  report  successful  opera¬ 
tions.  l)!»th  in  (liminating  individual 
postings  for  the  two  federal  deductions 
and  in  simplifying  tax  accouiitiug. 


VV'ith  1954  tables,  the  Wage-Master 
Tax  Finding  Board  is  available  at  local 
stationers  or  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

■  An  Intercom  Phone  Set— 

The  #600  Zimphone  Intercom  Phone 
Set  put  out  by  Futuronics  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  1320  South  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Louis  4,  is  well  suited  for 
institutions,  schoolr,  and  business 
schools.  It  is  built  to  carry  messages 
with  complete  clarity  from  area  to 
area  —  administrative,  service,  and 
teaching.  In  using  the  phone,  you  may 
talk  and  listen  at  the  same  time.  The 
batteries  incorporated  in  the  phone 
piece  are  only  in  use  during  the  actual 
conversation;  there  is  a  button  to  be 
pressed  when  the  phone  is  in  actual 
use.  Further  information  and  price  list 
may  be  obtained  from  Futmonics. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP’S  CLOTHING 

NE  DAY  a  wolf  got  a  real  neat 
plan  for  acquiring  a  lamb  dinner. 
He  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheepskin  and 
took*  a  stroll  into  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Being  a  very  choosy  wolf,  he  took  his 
own  sweet  time  about  selecting  the* 
one  who  was  to  grace  his  table. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  man 
who  owned  the  sheep  had  a  yen  for 
mutton  too;  so®  he  picked  up  his  knife 
and.  grabbing  the  first  one  within  reach, 
he  proceeded  to  dispatch  the  unlucky 
one— yes,  you*  guessed  it,  he  got  the 
wolf— which  just  goes  to  show  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing!  (97) 


OGA  Membership  Test 

BY  THE  WAY 

GENIUS  is  a  man  who  shoots  at 
something  no  one  else  can  see, 
and  hits  it. 

Big  things  are  often  easier  to’  do  than 
small  things,  and  they  encounter  less 
competition. 

Most  men  believe  that  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  them  if  they  could®  get  a  little  from 
those  who  have  more.  How  much  more 
it  would  benefit  them  if  they  would 
learn  a  little  from  those  who*  have 
more. 

Wc  make  a  living  by  what  we  get, 
but  we  make  a  life  by  what  we  give. 

A  penny  will  hide  the  biggest*  star 
in  the  universe,  if  held  too  closely  to 
the  eye. 

If  you  would  have  long  friendships, 
cultivate  a  short  memory.® 

Everywhere  in  life  the  true  question 
is  not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do. 

(114) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


This  IS  the  Big  Reason 
Why  So  Many  Secretaries 
Choose 

Gregg-Approved 


Shorthand  Pens... 


IN  CASE  OF  DAMAGE,  YOU  CAN  REPLACE  THE 
POINT  YOURSELF  .  .  .  INSTANTLY  .  .  . 

AT  ANY  PEN  COUNTER 


THE  ESTER-BROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


SHORTHAND  PEN 

Teachers:  Write  for  h  KKK  1  )ictation  F'acts  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Faeta  that  everyone  .should  know  about  fountain  pens.” 


Let’s  Ik?  frank.  All  Gregg-approved  shorthand  pens 
write  Gregg  well.  They  have  to— or  they  don’t 
get  (Jregg  approval.  But  only  one,  only  the 
Ksterbrook  Shorthand  Pen,  eliminates  the 
nuLsance  and  bother  of  sending  your  pen  back  to 
the  factory  for  point  repairs. 

With  Esterbrook,  the  special  1555  Gregg  point  is 
replaceable.  Should  you  ever  damage  the  point, 
simply  unscrew  it  and  screw  in  a  new  one  which 
you  can  buy  at  any  pen  counter. 

.And  rememljer,  too,  your  Esterbrook  costs  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  permanent. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


No.  1555 


What’s  NEW  in  office  typewriters  ‘ 


. . .  it’s  the  ALL-NEW 

Smith- Corona 

'  &C|Utl|  •  £4£]kt~"  SECRETARIAL 

Smith-Corona  Inc  Syracuse  1  N  Y,  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of  famous 
Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Carbons  &  Ribbons. 


y. 


